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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON THE DEDICATION OF THE STERLING 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


HE happy completion and occupation of the great 
Sterling Memorial Library at Yale carries a far greater 
meaning than an ordinary dedication of a university 
building. Strikingly original in design, impressive in the grand 


manner by reason of its huge bulk, beautiful both as a whole 
and in the least details, the building itself is significant, a noble 
monument to artistry and to creative imagination. Perhaps the 
note of size (and cost) has been most frequently sounded in the 
comment evoked as this great pile has reared itself amid lesser 
buildings. While there are abundant reasons for admiring de- 
tails, for delighting in unsuspected beauties found in obscure 
corners, for valuing most welcome provisions for comfort and 
convenience in study and research, it is to the overwhelming 
bulk of both the building and its contents that we revert again 
and again. This is in truth a dig library. 

But it is not alone in its very bigness. The growth in size of 
book collections and the buildings housing them in the past 
century has been amazing. I had occasion a few days since to 
look at a copy of the second edition of Woodbridge’s Geography, 
long the vehicle of instruction of New England and youth. This 
copy, published in Hartford in 1827, was my grandfather’s and 
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I doubt not that it was conned by others of his family in their 
home amid the Vermont hills. 

There is an amazing amount of interesting information in this 
book, and on almost every page one can find astonishing con- 
trasts with conditions at the present day. In the words of the 
author: “Books are rendered more useful among civilized na- 
tions, by their collection and preservation in public libraries” 
(p. 214). Then follows a “‘list of the principal libraries in the 
world.” This list begins with the Royal Library in Paris, which 
is credited with 800,000 volumes and. 70,000 manuscripts, and 
ends with that of Union College (New York), with 5,000 vol- 
umes. There in due order are those great libraries of Europe 
with which we are so familiar: the Vatican, Munich, Peters- 
burgh, Vienna, Géttingen, Copenhagen, Berlin, Wolfenbuttel, 
all having two hundred thousand or more; while—very sig- 
nificantly—the British Museum finds no place in the list, which 
it will be observed contains but one university library, that 
of Géttingen, which had 200,000 books. In the lesser ranks, 
down to a single hundred thousand volumes, come Stuttgart, 
Bologna, the Arsenal at Paris, Prague, Madrid (Royal), Brus- 
sels, Ste Geneviéve (Paris), Vienna University, Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, Gratz, Paris (Pantheon), Hamburg, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Frankfort on the Main (sic), and Weimar. No American 
institution emerges beyond 30,000 volumes; but Turin, Edin- 
burgh, Leyden, Geneva, Gotha, Dublin, Coimbra, Upsala, 
Mafra Coll. (Portugal), St. Andrews, Dantzic, Lambeth, all 
ranked higher than Cambridge University (i.e., Harvard) with 
25,000, Philadelphia with 22,000, and the Boston Athenaeum 
with 21,000 volumes. Perhaps the Vermont students could 
find satisfaction in noticing that this American trio surpassed 
Berne, the Escurial, Lund, Salamanca, and the Buenos Ayres 
(state library); while New York, with 14,650, stood a trifle 
higher than Aberdeen with its 13,000 books; and Baltimore, 


which counted 10,000, was on a par with Abo University in 
far-off Finland. 

Then, at the very end of the list, came in due order Washing- 
ton (Congress), 8,000; Princeton College, 8,000; Yale College, 
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9,000; Georgetown College, 6,000; Salem Athenaeum, 5,000; 
Andover Theological Seminary, 5,000; and Union College (New 
York), 5,000. 

In a footnote on this page Mr. Woodbridge sums up, judi- 
ciously, it must be said, the library resources of his country: 

There is no considerable library in the United States, which is open to all, 
like those of Paris. The largest library is that of the University at Cambridge. 
Those of Philadelphia, and of the Boston Athenaeum, are nearly as large. 
Those of New York, Baltimore, and Charleston, are next in rank. All our 
public libraries united, do not contain as many volumes as one of the largest 
in Europe. There are, however, numerous town and village libraries, in all 
parts of the country, which serve a more valuable purpose, in the general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

Is there perhaps some echo of disappointed hope in this phrase 
in another note in speaking of libraries: 

Those of the German and American universities, are accessible to all the 
students. Those of the English Universities are divided into small portions, 
in the different colleges; and are subject to various restrictions, which greatly 
diminish their usefulness. 

It is not unfitting—recalling the Sterling Library—to note 
what this Geography has to say about Yale College: 

In Connecticut is Yale College, at New Haven, which was next to Harvard 
in the period of its formation, and is one of the first in the United States. 
It has very limited funds, but an expensive apparatus for chemical and philo- 
sophical instruction; and the finest cabinet of minerals in the United States. 
A medical college and theological school are connected with it. 


In view of the developments of a century it may further be of 
interest to note that Mr. Woodbridge was able to say only this 
about that region which we now dub the “Middle West”: “Jn 
the Western States, a number of colleges have been founded on 
the appropriation of land made by Congress; but several have 
not gone into operation; and others have not risen above the 
rank of respectable academies.”” He did, however, discern rising 
above the western horizon Cincinnati University, “‘a respectable 
literary institution,” and a college at Athens. 

How the world of books and of colleges has changed! Here in 
this country, credited with but six libraries of any size in this 
enumeration in 1827 of the world’s great repositories of books— 
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not to venture on the history of the European libraries therein 
noted—we find that the Library of Congress has grown from a 
paltry eight thousand volumes to well over four millions. Har- 
vard College now boasts—if the word is permissible—almost 
three millions, and Yale is not very far behind. Columbia and 
Chicago (then a remote frontier fort) have each over a million 
volumes, while just behind them come Cornell, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Princeton, all with about three quarters of a million 
each, with a dozen more threatening to overtake and surpass 
them. The great public libraries of New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Los Angeles, with 
their branches scattered over wide territories, rival or surpass 
their neighboring universities in numbers both of books and 
readers. It is a day of huge libraries, in both America and 
Europe, for across the Atlantic the great national libraries of 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Italy, and the Soviet Union 
have reached dimensions surpassing or equaling those of li- 
braries in the New World. And the university libraries of 
Europe have grown in much the same fashion. Witness the 
plight of the two great English university libraries at the present 
hour! Cambridge beginning a huge new structure to care for 
its million books, and Oxford striving to evolve a satisfactory 
plan for combining the old and new in the Bodleian Library. 
But the last things one should put forward in this connection 
are statistics. It is enough to say that big libraries are here and 
we must devise ways and means for taking care of them in a 
way to make them vitally useful to our academic life. What 
has made them big? Far more portentous than the growth in 
size of great repositories has been the multiplication of printed 
materials which are needed in instruction and research. The 
age of the textbook has not passed; witness the steady stream 
issuing from the presses of the country. But the age of a single 
textbook to a course has gone. Books to be used in even under- 
graduate instruction are legion, and materials for research are 
being published in a volume unsensed by anyone who fails to 
keep close watch on the yearly output of the world’s printing 
presses. These hundred and four years since William Wood- 
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bridge published his Geography in Hartford have seen steam and 
electricity harnessed to the printing press, while in the older 
disciplines and in the newer subjects of study alike the number 
of necessary books has grown apace. 

In theology, in the liberal arts, in law, in medicine, subjects 
which engaged the attention of the Yale students and faculty 
in 1827, there are vastly more books which professors must have 
at hand and students must con than were dreamed of at that 
day. In the newer subjects of university study—history and the 
social sciences particularly—the amount of printed matter in 
existence, worthy of a place on library shelves, is so great as to 
surpass ordinary powers of comprehension. The whole field of 
the natural and physical sciences, adumbrated in Woodbridge’s 
note on Yale’s “extensive apparatus for chemical and philo- 
sophical instruction,” has come to occupy a more than honored 
position in our universities; the literature of science comprises 
a huge library in itself. The applications of science in multi- 
farious fields of technology, engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
need only to be mentioned to open up a vista of endless shelves 
filled with books. 

This past century has seen also the rise of the academy from 
its early eighteenth-century state of amiable curiosity to the 
position of a powerful agency for promoting research and pub- 
lishing its results. To call the roll of the world’s academies from 
the Royal Society down to the latest Japanese or South African 
establishment is to conjure up visions of hundreds and thou- 
sands of shelves filled with their solid memoirs, transactions, 
bulletins, and annals. 

In the years since Benjamin Silliman founded his famous 
Journal, America has rivaled Europe in the production and ac- 
quisition of journals of specialized interest. A single example 
will suffice: The Surgeon-General’s Library in Washington now 
receives 1,887 medical journals from all over the world. Jour- 
nals and yet more journals! No branch of science is so limited, 
no industry so small, no specialty so narrow as to have no 
periodical devoted to its progress. The past fifty years have 
seen the rise of the specialized periodical. Most university pro- 
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fessors would part with all the monographs on their subjects 
rather than give up their files of journals. It is a day of serial 
publication, and serials are both bulky and costly—yet we 
must have them. 

Even more portentous than publications of societies and sets 
of journals are the printed reports of governments—public 
documents. The old-fashioned college and university librarian 
was wont to “think scornful” of such unliterary outpourings of 
the press, but their successors have been taught a different and 
chastened attitude by the economists and sociologists and po- 
litical scientists. Not alone the documents of national govern- 
ments—blue, yellow, orange, white and green “‘books’”—but 
publications of states and of cities are now demanded of us— 
and in ever-increasing numbers. A single example here also may 
suffice. The League of Nations, which is fast becoming some- 
thing like a supernational government, has published in its first 
ten years so many reports, bulletins, memoranda, orders, and 
what-not that a three-hundred-page book is required to enumer- 
ate them. If Geneva can do this, what may we expect from 
government printing offices from London to Canberra and from 
Tokio to Washington? University librarians would perhaps 
willingly abandon these documents to the national and state 
libraries, but not so their faculties nor their students. 

In fact, the serious difficulty of all this increase in printed 
materials—and I have not even ventured into fields other than 
printed books, such as newspapers, maps, music, engravings— 
the serious difficulty, is that the people using our universities 
demand practically a// these books of each university library. 
It is not enough to allege that many classes of books are outside 
the scope of the university library. Our university faculties 
somehow take all knowledge for their province. John Wesley 
declared the world was his parish. Similarly the combined facul- 
ties of a modern American university think nothing human for- 
eign to them. Even patent-medicine almanacs are discarded 
from our libraries with difficulty, “for,” says a solicitous pro- 
fessor, “they portray a certain stage of human culture.” So 
they do, I suppose, if it is worth remembering. The pressure of 
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the demand from within the university to add more and yet more 
books is well-nigh irresistible. We shall not escape from size as 
a problem in university libraries so long as we have keen in- 
vestigators within our academic bodies. Nor can we conceive 
the university man shorn of his zeal for new facts, new ideas, 
new settings and concepts of old knowledge—in short, a man 
content with what he knows and what books he already has. 

What is to be the university’s attitude toward this huge 
equipment in books? What sort of library policy may we expect 
of governing bodies, presidents, deans, faculties? The cost of a 
great library building absorbs millions which might perhaps go 
toward the endowment of teaching and research. The cost of 
conserving and rendering available for use the books in a uni- 
versity library grown to these huge modern proportions is 
greater by far than was ever dreamed of even thirty years since. 
The cost of adequate annual supplies of old and new books is a 
heavy drain on the university’s income—a sum in many cases 
representing a capital of two or three million dollars. Even the 
rental cost of land for libraries covering these large areas is a 
serious charge on university funds. When wood-pulp paper be- 
gins to break down freely, there will come a further charge for 
either expensive photographic reproduction or for chemical 
preservation against decay and disintegration. University presi- 
dents and trustees must, it would seem, have grave reasons to 
count the cost of huge libraries—and they will find it porten- 
tous. These libraries have reached their present and their pros- 
pective size in strict response to academic demand, aided, it 
must be confessed, by an ever-growing acquisitiveness of their 
librarians, but still a demand originated and urged on by the 
faculties themselves. This cost is certain to be greater, rather 
than less, in the future. It obviously costs more to administer 
a library of two millions than one of a million volumes. Library 
processes grow more complex with greater numbers. Is the ex- 
pense justified? 

Perhaps because of doubts, perhaps because of dread of greater 
expense, perhaps through a desire to avoid the direct issue, vari- 
ous persons have sought divers ways of escape. One proposal— 
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put forward in different tones but by numerous voices—has 
been to create half a dozen storage libraries in as many regions, 
reserving to each university merely the comparatively cheap 
duty of caring for and serving “live” books. Perhaps, if com- 
munication is speeded tenfold so that readers or books may be 
hurled through the air from New Haven or Washington to New 
York in a few minutes, or if by television or some further wonder 
a book in a central storehouse may be shown instantly page by 
page in a receiving room in a library thousands of miles away, 
we shall come to the central storage idea. Neither of these possi- 
bilities is purely fanciful. But neither seems at all probable with- 
in the next quarter-century. Lacking such facilities for speedy 
consultation, it seems incredible that university faculties will 
consent to throw away any considerable part of the books in the 
university libraries. And who shall say when a book is “dead’”’? 
(We have today found some food for reflection in an 1827 New 
England school geography!) Surely the scientist who continu- 
ally seeks reported facts will never so stigmatize the labors of 
his predecessors on which he must build. One might multiply 
instances of supposedly “dead” books coming to life in most 
surprising fashion, as in the tumultuous haste of the search for 
older chemical manuals when the United States entered the War 
in 1917—the newer ones having completely ignored certain 
standard preparations regularly purchased in Germany by 
every laboratory and manufacturer. It argues a certain lack 
of historical perspective to reject the older works from one’s 
thinking, no matter how “modern” one’s attitude. Even so, 
the problem of central storage implies costly co-operation and 
costly original outlay. 

Co-operation in delimiting fields of purchase and in the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary duplication within given areas is at present 
a palliative of existing and future outlay, but it is in no sense a 
permanent cure. Such co-operation—of which I have been a 
warm advocate for decades—can help the scholar to get his 
material, but it reduces by little the actual cost of library opera- 
tion. It is worth attempting by all means, but it will not solve 
the problem of mounting costs. Rather it will merely spread 
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certain costs over a wider number of libraries, reducing materi- 
ally, we hope, the particular burden on each one. 

Neglect to provide fully for the care of libraries is always a 
dangerous expedient. One might tell many painful tales in illus- 
tration. To my mind, the cost of neglect should be measured in 
the opportunities lost to scholars by lack of needed books and 
full records. Too often it is stated in terms of money saved and 
money required. What matters is that the skilled man has been 
deprived of his tools by the university—which has hired him to 
teach and produce new knowledge. Starving the library hurts— 
not the librarian—but the scholar. 

The alternative to neglect or to a drifting policy is a frank 
recognition of the size and importance of the problem. It is per- 
fectly patent that we must have books and that it costs money 
to buy, house, arrange, record, and serve them. Try to cut 
down these costs as every good librarian must; they will remain 
large and they will probably grow larger. The task will never 
be finished. I recall a senator impatiently asking the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey when he would get 
through mapping the shores and rivers of the country. “Never!” 
was the emphatic reply, “until tides and currents cease and 
rivers stop their flow.” Even so the librarian’s work will never 
be done; and while he may—and will—reduce the cost of in- 
dividual operations, he can never greatly cut the flow of books 
and the demand for service. The presidents and governing 
bodies of universities are going to be troubled with this financial 
problem so long as books are printed. 

This means that they must give serious thought to getting 
the full worth of their great expenditures, and to the place of the 
library in the university’s organization. Strange things have 
been happening to our universities. Mr. Woodbridge observed 
in 1827 that American universities in general followed the 
Scottish universities in their organization. Mr. Abraham Flex- 
ner in 1931 seems to think they have gone very far afield! Not 
the least of the changes of a century has been the rise of the 
masses of books and journals whose use is woven into the very 
fabric of daily university life. It is absurd to suppose that those 
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who direct that use (in part at least), and those who further 
direct the whole operations of the library organization can be in 
any way alien to the inner life of the university itself. But so 
rapid has been the rise to large dimensions of our university 
libraries that their staffs have as yet not been fully co-ordinated 
with the university organism nor received due recognition as a 
necessary part of its very life. 

In fact, we see no agreement as yet on the necessary training 
for members of the staff of university libraries, nor on their 
respective functions in the library. Such efforts in training as 
are being made—guorum pars sum—are at present hardly more 
than hopeful experiments. A basic training in college and in 
the elements of librarianship is indeed generally accepted as 
fundamental. But such training as is demanded of museum 
experts we have not as yet come to require, partly just because 
we have not yet formulated the real position of the library in 
the university. It is fairly easy to make technicians for libraries. 
But mere technical skill is not alone required. It is obligatory 
to a full measure of service in a university library that some 
leading members of its staff possess the same sort of highly spe- 
cialized knowledge which a curator of coins and medals or a 
head of the department of paleobotany in a great museum must 
perforce bring to his daily task. 

There is great danger that we shall be content with mere 
technicians and mere technique in library work. There is al- 
ready a body of knowledge of necessary library processes which 
can be taught and is necessarily required of all library workers 
above a mere clerical grade. The difficulty we now encounter is, 
on the one hand, to add this technique to highly specialized 
training already acquired by years of advanced study and, on 
the other, to get librarians trained in library schools to add a 
sufficient amount of study to that training to equip them to aid 
and even to guide scholarly investigation of a high order. Either 
type of equipment is of itself insufficient for positions of im- 
portance in a university library organized, as such libraries 
should be organized, to bring a real return on the capital tied 
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up in them. As yet we have worked largely by trial and error in 
developing university librarians for the higher posts. 

We shall not, I am sure, secure the type of person we abso- 
lutely need to carry our huge libraries to highly successful opera- 
tion unless we plan for their leaders the same amount of relative 
leisure and opportunity for both study and publication which 
we now strive to afford to museum workers and professors. 
Library posts of distinction carry with them long and generally 
fixed hours, short vacations, practically no opportunity to use 
any part of the working day in research or in writing for publica- 
tion. The museum and the college get men of prime ability for 
comparatively small salaries just because they give these men a 
chance to grow and to produce, because they pay them to do 
what they most wish to do and enjoy doing. The pressure of 
work, of size, of numbers, in our university libraries has kept 
their employees so burdened with routine duties that in general 
those who have the ability have had no time or strength for 
productive work or for advancing knowledge. And yet on them 
are laid daily tasks which require high scholarship and technical 
skill for their proper execution. Until we sense the fundamental 
need for scholarship in the higher positions in librarianship and 
manage to secure for them scholars of distinction who have ac- 
quired in some fashion a competence in library technique, we 
shall suffer under the burdens both of size and of uncertain 
handling of problems demanding great skill. The library is now 
handicapped because it must perforce offer to true scholars a 
career of deadly routine or must try to perform tasks requiring 
critical scholarship through skilled technicians destitute of spe- 
cialized knowledge. Such a condition demands clear thinking 
and courageous action on the part of university authorities. 

Perhaps this great new library can perform no greater service 
to higher education than that which would result from some 
appointments which would shake the complacency of both the 
professorial group—which is sure it has all the wisdom of the 
ages carefully guarded from the contaminating influences of 
either administrators or entrepreneurs—or that even worse com- 
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placency of those librarians who assume that because they know 
the backs of books and library technique they are therefore, 
ipso facto, competent in matters of scholarship. Such appoint- 
ments will come in time. They will secure trained scholars to 
direct library processes for other scholars, and trained librarians 
to interpret books to students in their special fields. The Libra- 
rian of Congress is showing us the way in creating “‘chairs”’ for 
scholars in the National Library. He has had perforce to take 
chiefly scholars retired from active labor. We must in our great 
university libraries both create such posts and train the men to 
fill them. Else shall we continue to pile up huge buildings filled 
with books only partly useful and partly used. 

For the university library, like the university itself, has a dual 
function. It is at once a teaching instrument and an agency in 
research. To hold the balance between these two aspects of its 
existence requires that its head and his colleagues must be in and 
of the university, must feel and know its human problems, must 
share its pains and its glories, its burdens of administration, of 
teaching, and of learning. Through them and their skilled 
direction size and bulk will become elements of strength fully 


justifying huge sums in support of real service to the universi- 
ty’s life and work; technical problems will be solved in the inter- 
ests alike of scholarship and of teaching. As it was said of old: 
“Whosoever will be great among you shall be your minister.” 
Witiiam Warner BisHop 
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ORIGINS OF RUSSIAN PRINTING: 


HILE Western Slavdom, the Bohemians and Poles, 

made a very early appearance in the annals of typog- 

raphy, in 1468 and 1474 respectively, and books for 
the Croatians were printed in Venice from 1483,’ the first at- 
tempts at printing in the literary language of old Muscovy, the 
Old Bulgarian, traditionally known as “Church Slavonic,” with 
its “Cyrillic” alphabet based on the Greek uncial writing, be- 
long only to the last decade of the fifteenth century. This was 
done in Cracow, the heart of Catholic Poland, by a “German, 
Frank of German origin,” Schweipolt Fiol, said to have been a 
pupil of Giinther Zainer. During the year 1491 he printed at 
least five liturgical books for the use of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches of Poland. These books are thoroughly typical of the 
early production of all Cyrillic presses: an ““Octoechus”’ (“Book 
of the eight tones” containing canons and hymns for use in 
everyday services) ; ““Horologion,” for the use of the singers and 
readers; the “Fasting Triodion” and the “Flowery Triodion”’ 
containing, respectively, the services for Great Lent and Easter- 
tide; and a Psalter. All of these books were printed in large 
angular letters cut especially for Fiol by Rudolph Borsdorf of 
Brunswick, with typically Byzantine vignettes of intersecting 
circles, and with a few woodcuts imitating Germanic illustra- 
tions of the period (Fig. 1). After the printing of these books, 
Fiol was imprisoned for his anti-Catholic views, and after his 
release had to cease printing activities, probably resuming his 
profession of hefter, or decorator of church vestments.* 


* The Library of Congress system of transliteration has been used for all Russian 
names and titles. 

2 A copy of “Missale Glagoliticum” in the Glagolitic script, adopted by the Roman 
Catholic church, printed by Andreas Torresanus in Venice in 1483, is now in the Voll- 
behr Collection at the Congressional Library. Some other Glagolitic editions are to be 
found at the Newberry Library (in the Bonaparte Collection), and an Alphabetarium, 
by Torresanus, at the Morgan Library in New York. 

3 P.V. Viadimirov, Dr. Skorina . . . . (Petersburg, 1888), p.77; I. Sventsitskii, “Begin- 
nings of printingin Ukrainia”’ (press of the monastery of St. Basilin Zhovkva, 1924), p.13; 
J. F. Golowatzki, Sweipolt Fiol und seine Buchdruckerei in Krakau 0.j. 1491 (Vienna, 1876). 
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The second Cyrillic press appeared in Cetinje in Montenegro, 
where, under the guidance of the ordained monk Macarius, were 
printed in 1493-95 an Octoechus and a Psalter. These editions 
are on a much higher technical level than those of Fiol; the 
words are well spaced; the type, though very heavy, is legible. 
The ornamentation is evidently influenced by the Venetian 
ornamentation of the Renaissance period. The printing was 
done for the Voyvod of Zeta, Gjurg Cernojevié: “This work 
pleasing to God was undertaken by the Voyvod out of his love 
for God’s churches, desolated for our sins by the hosts of Agari- 
ans (Turks) under the heavy Ismailian clubs that not only beat 
but kill.’ 

In 1512 Macarius appeared in Tergovishche, Rumania, where 
he printed for the Moldavian Voyvod Io. Bassarab a very hand- 
some Gospel ornamented with typically Slavonic vignettes 
(Fig. 2). 

The next Cyrillic press appeared in Venice, the haven of the 
southern Slavs, whose homeland had been ravaged by the con- 
quering Turk. 

Having seen in Venice how Franks and Greeks and other tongues print 
their sacred books with the help of movable letters, Bozidar Vukovic flamed 
with the great desire to print the Servian and Bulgarian writings of his people. 
And after that thought, he did not let himself rest or sleep well, did not spare 
whatever money and provisions he had from the Lord until the work was 
finished. In the foreign land he prepared some large letters and some other 
small letters for a small book that one could carry in travels, a prayer-book, 
and with God’s help hopes to transport the letters to his fatherland to furnish 
the missing books in the churches despoiled by those of other faith.’ 


Vukovié did not succeed in returning to his country. In one of 
his last works, the Octoechus of 1537, also printed in Venice, he 
includes the following prayer: “I, humble and sinful Bozidar 
on my knees pray to thee, O God; open the eyes of my heart and 
my mind to understand thy unlimited divinity. For I am in 
great sorrow and care, in the Italian land in the city of Venice, 
unable to enter my fatherland.” Between the years 1519 and 


« Sventsitskii, op. cit., p. 14; Sitmanovit, “Die erste Slavisch-cyrillische Buch- 
druckerei,” Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, XVII (1900), 429 ff. 


? Colophon of the prayer-book printed in Venice in 1519. 
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1538 Vukovic issued ten books, all of them representing a very 
high standard of beauty and technical perfection. Bozidar’s 
work was continued by his son Vikenti until 1562, with the 
same enthusiasm and love of good printing’ (Fig. 3). 

The first attempt at printing for Russians and in Russian was 
made by the learned physician Franciscus Skorina of Polotsk, 
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Fic. 1.—Colophon of Fiol’s “Horologion” of 1491 


who was educated in Bologna and Cracow. Skorina at first 
printed in Prague, where in 1517-19 he published a Russian 
translation of the Old Testament, and a Psalter. In 1525 he 
printed in Lithuanian territory at Wilno a Book of Acts and a 
Prayer Book [Podorozhnaia knizhitsa) (Fig. 4). 


t Sventsitskii, op. cit., p. 15. 
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Skorina cut his own type, and made his own translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular Russian of Eastern Lithuania. 
To him belongs credit for the first use of a title-page in a 
Slavonic book; he imitated German models in cuts and orna- 
mentation. Some of the cuts in his Bible of 1519 are copied 
from the Nirnberg chronicle. The Wilno editions of Skorina 
show a tendency toward the customary Slavonic ornamentation 
and calligraphy, particularly in the type and initials. Skorina 
started the printing tradition of Ukrainia. There is obscure evi- 
dence of a penetration into Muscovy of Lithuanian printed 
books, which may have belonged to Skorina, before or contem- 
porary with the beginning of printing in Moscow." 

At the time of the invention of printing, Russia was still 
struggling to regain her liberty lost to the Tartars since the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Russia’s culture was nour- 
ished by Byzantium as western culture was by Rome. With the 
final subjugation of Byzantium by the Turks, Russia found her- 
self surrounded by enemies and submerged in an impenetrable 
darkness. The guardians of culture were the priests, fearful of 
any innovation from the west as tainted with popery and eternal 
perdition. The art of copying and illuminating had reached in 
old Muscovy a high degree of perfection, and satisfied all de- 
mands for books, which, indeed, were not many. The most in- 
fluential class of the country, the clergy, having the monopoly 
on the book production, were naturally hostile to the new in- 
vention when it first appeared in Muscovy. And yet samples of 
printing were slowly and gradually coming from the west 
through the one-time republic of Novgorod, which served as an 
outpost of the great Germanic trading-union, the Hansa, and 
was the seat of a considerable German colony; and from the 
south from the monasteries of Mount Athos, so influential in 


* In 1627, in a letter, a priest of Bielodzero complains that the local Voyvod Khripu- 
nov, while confiscating a heretical book of Cyrill Tranquillion printed in Lithuania, con- 
fiscated other books of Lithuanian print, Horologions and prayer-books among others, 
that had been owned by churches “20 and jo and 50 and more years.”” No Orthodox 
service books were printed in Lithuania until fifty years after Skorina’s publications. 
A. Solov’ev, Moskooskii pechatnyi door (Moscow, 1917). The best monograph on Skorina 
is P. V. Vladimirov’s Doktor Frantsisk Skorina, ego perevody, pechatnyia izdaniia i iazyk 
(St. Petersburg, 1888). 
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the Eastern church with their partly Greek and partly Slavonic 
population, and their proximity to Venice where both Greek 
and Slavic printing had been practiced before the year 1500. 
Very little can be said concerning the earliest attempts to 
establish printing in Muscovy. As early as 1490 Bartholomeus 
Ghotan, the printer of Liibeck, was invited to come to Russia as 
interpreter to the foreign office of the tsar. His stay ended tragi- 
cally: he was drowned by the Muscovites, who accused him 
of heresy.’ He may have been the first man to introduce printed 
books into Moscow. A testimony to the existence of printed 
books in the hands of the Muscovites is found also in an un- 
dated letter of the monk Maximus addressed to Prince Vassily 
Mikhailovich, in which he tells of his acquaintance with the 
famous Aldus, printer of Venice, whom he used to visit. 
There are many reasons to suspect that Maximus had very 
much to do with bringing Muscovy to accept the new invention. 
Grand Duke Vasilii of Moscow (father of Ivan the Terrible), 
having acquired a large collection of Greek manuscripts, sent to 
the Mount Athos monastery for an expert who could put them 
in order. Monk Maximus, an accomplished Greek and Latin 
scholar, who had been educated in Venice, was sent by the 
monastery. After nine years’ labor Maximus systematized the 
Grand Duke’s collection and translated some of the Greek 
manuscripts into Latin, which enabled Moscow scholars to 
translate them into Slavonic.? In the meantime, having learned 
Slavonic, he was able to point out to the prince a multitude of 
errors in current copies of the sacred and liturgical litera- 
ture, and obtained his authorization to make corrections. This 
aroused the suspicions of the ignorant and superstitious Moscow 
* Nekrasov, in Kniga 0 Rossii, edited by V. Adariukov and A. Sidorov (Moscow, 
1924), I, 73. 
2 The two interpreters supplied by the foreign office were Dimitrii Gerasimov 
(called “Malyi’’), the translator of Nicholas de Lyra’s “De messia ejusque adventur 


praeterito tractatus....,” made in 1501 for the Archbishop Genadii of Novgorod; 
and Vlasi. A mention is also made of the monk Siluan who was studying Greek under 
Maximus. E. E. Golubinskil, Istoriia Russkoi tserkoi (University of Moscow, 1900), 
Vol. II, Part 2, pp. 678-79; A. Gorskif and K. I. Nevostruev, Opisanie slavianskikh 
manuscriptovo ... [Description of the Slavonic MSS in the library of the Synod press] 
(Moscow, 1855-82), No. 71, p. 87. 
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clergy, who slandered Maximus before the Grand Duke, accus- 
ing him of heresy and intentional corruption of the books; and 
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Fic. 2.—Gospel printed in Tergovishche, 1512 


the first Russian librarian was exiled to one of the distant 
monasteries of the far north. Shortly before the art of printing 
was introduced, he was transferred to the Sergius monastery in 
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the vicinity of Moscow, where he died in 1556. In 1553 he was 
visited by Ivan the Terrible, in the very year of the establish- 
ment of the Moscow press, if one is to accept that date for the 
inception of Russian printing, as it is accepted by some Russian 
bibliographers. 

In 1547 a Saxon adventurer, Hans Schlitte, obtained Ivan’s 
permission to recruit a number of European artisans, among 
them one printer. Schlitte, on his return to Europe, “imposed 
both on Charles V and Pope Julius III, and put himself forward 
as an ambassador deputed to treat for the union of the two 
churches.” The fear of a modernized Russia prompted the Li- 
vonian knights and the officers of the Hanseatic League to 
arrest Schlitte’s men on their debarkation in Liibeck.* There 
are some indications that several of the original 125 men man- 
aged to reach Muscovy.” The printer could not have been one 
of the number, because two years later Ivan asked Christian III 
of Denmark for a printer, and the latter dispatched the printer- 
apostle Hans Missenheim, called “Bogbinder.”” Christian’s let- 


ter survives. 


Wherefore we are sending to your beloved fraternity, [a diplomatic saluta- 
tion couched in the abstract, but signifying “to Your beloved Majesty’’] our 
dearly beloved familiar [famu/um] and subject John Missenheim with some 
Bibles and two other books in which is the sum of our Christian faith, and 
this we have done with the purpose that if this endeavor [conatus] of ours be 
pleasing to F. V. D. [fideli vestro domino] [and to] the metropolitan, the pa- 
triarchs, bishops, and the rest of your clergy, and these two books and the 
Bibles are approved by them, then our client [famu/us] will be interested [lit- 
erally, will have a care] to print [excudi] thousands of examples of these same 
books converted into your national tongue [vestrate lingua versos], so that by 
this means within a few years it will be possible to see after and to provide 
for [consuli et prospici] your churches and other subjects of F. V. D. [your 
faithful lordship] who are studious for the glory of Christ and especially their 


own salvation.3 


" K, Waliszewsky, Ivan the Terrible (London, 1904), p. 218; Pére Pierling, La Russie 
et le Saint-Siége (Paris, 1901), I, 324. 

? Nekrasov, op. cit., p. 72. 

3“Mittimus propterea ad fraternitatem vestram dilectam sincere nobis dilectum 
famulum ac subditum nostrum Johannem Missenheim cum Bibliis ac duobus aliis 
libris, in quibus est summa nostrae Christianae fidei, idque hoc consilio fecimus ut si 
F. V. D., Metropolitano, Patriarchis, Episcopis ac reliquo vestro clero hic noster cona- 
tus, atque hi duo libri una cum Bibliis placuerint et ab iis approbentur, idem noster 
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Missenheim’s name is not encountered after this date, perhaps 
because his religious mission must have displeased the tsar, 
bent, as he was, on the purity of the Eastern confession, and 
opposed to any religious innovations. At the same time this 
tsar, unlike his predecessors, was known to tolerate the heresies 
of foreigners to the extent of authorizing the building of Prot- 
estant churches in Moscow in 1560, presumably for the use 
of the numerous Livonian prisoners of war. It is quite prob- 
able that Missenheim may have been retained in Moscow as 
instructor in the art of printing in spite of his proselyting tend- 
encies. Eugene," the metropolitan of Kiev, who may have had 
access to documents since destroyed (in the conflagration of 
Moscow in 1812), in his biography of the first Russian printer 
names Missenheim as Feodorov’s teacher. 

A special impetus to the introduction of printing was given by 
the Stoglavyi Sobor (the Council of a Hundred Chapters) of 
151. The fifth “Question” asked by the tsar concerned the 
great number of errors in the sacred books caused by the un- 
educated scribes. The council ordered extreme care in copying, 
verification of copies by standard texts, and confiscation of any 
defective copies from either buyer or seller.’ 

In 1552 the armies of Ivan conquered the Tartar kingdom of 
Kazan. The first step after the conquest was the establishment 
of a bishopric (in 1555) for the newly converted Tartars. That 
Ivan took the matter of the conversion very seriously is testified 
by the fact that in the colophon of the first printed book the 
introduction of printing into Russia is ascribed mainly to this 
reason. There are no documents bearing on early printing for 


famulus eosdem libros, vestrate lingua versos ad multa exemplarium millia excudi 
curet, ut vel hac ratione intra paucos annos, vestris ecclesiis, caeterisque F, V. D. sub- 
ditis studiosis gloriae Christi atque suae salutis imprimis consuli atque prospici possit.” 
I. Snegirev, “Concerning the relations between Christian III of Denmark and Ivan IV 
regarding the establishment of a press in Moscow” (Russian), Russkii istoricheskii 
sbornik (Moscow, 1840), pp. 117-131. 


* Eugene, metropolitan, [storicheskif Slovar’ rossiiskikh pisatelei dukhovonago zvaniia 
. .. - [Historical dictionary of Russian clerical authors] (2d ed.; St. Petersburg, 1827), 
I, 264. 

2A. A. Bakhtiarov, “History of Russian book” (St. Petersburg, 1890), p. 66; 
Waliszewsky, op. cit., p. 250 ff.; Golubinskii, op. cit., Vol. II, Part 1, p. 773 ff. 
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the next ten years, with the exception of the mention of a Nov- 
gorod “‘master of printing arts,” Marusha Nefed’ev, in 1556, 
who recommended to the tsar another Novgorod man “who was 
skilled in all kinds of carving.” For all we know Marusha may 
have been only a seal-cutter; but in 1564 appears a full-sized, 
well-executed printed book, the Aposto/ (Frontispiece), the 
colophon of which we translate here as the only authentic docu- 
ment for the actual beginning of Russian printing. 


By the leave of the Father, and aid of the Son, and the perfection by the 
Holy Ghost. By the order of the Tsar and Grand Duke Ivan Vasil’evich, 
autocrat of all great Russia, and by the blessing of the Sanctified Macarius, 
metropolitan of all Russia. Many holy churches were being built in the reign- 
ing city of Moscow and the vicinity, and in all cities of his realm, especially in 
the newly enlightened place, in the city of Kazan and its realm. And the 
pious Tsar ornamented all of these sacred temples with holy images, and 
sacred books, and vessels, and vestments, and other church objects, according 
to the tradition and the rule of the Holy Apostles and the God-inspired Fath- 
ers, and by the interpretation of the pious Tsars of Greece who reigned in 
Constantinople—Great Constantine, and Justinian, and Michael, and Theo- 
dore—and other pious Tsars who lived in their own times. And so the pious 
Tsar and Grand Duke Ivan Vasil’evich ordered the buying of sacred books 
from the markets and the depositing of them in the holy churches: Psalters, 
Gospels, Acts, and other sacred books, among which few were found that 
could be used, all of the remaining being corrupted by the unlearned and ig- 
norant copyists who copy without correcting mistakes. And this having been 
learned by the Tsar, he began to think about establishing printed books as 
in Greece and Venice and the country of Franks and in other nations, so that 
in the future the sacred texts could be rightly presented. Ard so he declared 
his thought to the Sanctified Macarius, metropolitan of ali Russia. And the 
saintly one, hearing thereof, rejoiced greatly and, having thanked God, said 
to the Tsar that it was an inspiration from God, a gift from above. And thus 
by order of the pious Tsar and the Grand Duke Ivan Vasil’evich of all Russia 
and with the blessing of the Sanctified Macarius the Metropolitan, [we] began 
to search into the arts of printing books in the year 7061 [1553]' in the thir- 

* Year 1553 was the twentieth year of Ivan’s rule, and the bishopric of Kazan was 
not established until 1555; the misprint was very definitely corrected in a later edition 
of the same book (Lwow, 1574): “.... this press was established in the reigning city 
of Moscow in the year 7071 [1563] in the thirtieth year of his reign”; but nevertheless it 
has caused a considerable disagreement on the part of the Russian bibliographers. 
While the older bibliographers, such as Bakhtiarov, Bulgakov, Solov’ev, Golubinskii, 
Karataev, and some of the later, Ognienko and Sventsitskii, accept the testimony of the 


second colophon and discard the idea that the preliminary research lasted as long as ten 
years, the most recent authors, Nekrasov and Shchelkunov, and Librovich of the older 
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tieth year of his reign. And the Orthodox Tsar ordered the building of a house 
from his august treasury and, from the same treasury, the establishment of the 
business of printing, and unstintingly gave of his treasure to the makers, 
Ivan Feodorov, the deacon at the church of St. Nicholas the Thaumaturgist 
of Gostun, and Peter Timofeev from Mstislav, for the building of the printing 
business even until their work was finished. And they started with the print- 
ing of these sacred books: the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Epistles of the Apostle St. Paul in the year of Creation 7071 [1563] on 
the nineteenth day of April . . . . and finished them on the first day of March 
of the year 7072 [1564] in the first year in the office-of Archbishop Athanasius, 
Metropolitan of all Russia, in the glory of the Almighty and Life-Begetting 
Trinity, Father and Son and the Holy Spirit, Amen. 

We have mentioned above the evidence pointing at Hans 
Missenheim as one of the teachers of the Russian printers. The 
problem of the derivation of Russian printing is, of course, too 
difficult to allow any hard and fast assumptions, because of the 
meagerness of the documentary evidence. And yet any western 
scholar will be interested in early Russian printing only as it 
indicates how this most characteristic invention of the Renais- 
sance penetrated distant cultural areas. This problem is still 
a bone of contention for all Russian bibliographers, and has 
been the source of a century of controversies. 

All contemporary Russian bibliographers are agreed as to the 
existence of some obscure printers in Moscow before the advent 
of Feodorov. A manuscript entitled “Tradition about the be- 
ginnings of Russian printing,’* written in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, by an official of the Moscow press [Pe- 
chatnyi Dvor] tells that “some Russians before Feodorov and 
Timofeev, or perhaps they themselves, printed first with some 
small and awkward letters and later learned the perfected art 
from the Franks,”’ but no monuments have been found that 
could substantiate this description. One of the earlier Russian 
bibliographers, Sopikov, writing before 1811, mentions the 


school, accept the opposite point of view. Nekrasov develops a very elaborate explana- 
tion (in support of his German theory of the origin of Russian printing), even claiming 
that the misprint was made purposely and awkwardly in an attempt to suggest the date 
of the first inception of the press by the tsar and the actual date of the establishment at 
the same time. Shchelkunov simply claims that a mistake was made in the year of 
reign. 

* V. Stroev, Opisanie knig Tsarskago (Moscow, 1829), p. 8; app. 1, 2. 
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existence of some such book, a Gospel, as being in the collection 
of the state’s councilor Bause in Moscow; and a much later 
historian of the books and libraries of Russia, Bakhtiarov,’ men- 
tions, in connection with his description of the book-losses sus- 
tained by the Russians in the course of the French invasion of 
1812, that leather-bound books from Bause’s collection were 
used by the French soldiers to cover the muddy street in front 
of the house so that carriages could enter the yard. The few 
extant undated books demonstrably of earlier origin than Feo- 
dorov’s work in Moscow are described by Karataev (Nos. 63- 
65).2 All of them have ornamentation borrowed from Moscow 
manuscripts of the period. The type of one of them resembles 
somewhat that of some Protestant editions printed in Nesviezh 
in Lithuania. The rest, however, imitate the Moscow “‘half- 
formal” writing. One of the Gospels could possibly be ascribed 
to Feodorov because of the characteristics of its type, as well 
as its use of some vignettes later found in Feodorov’s Acts of the 
Apostles. The workmanship is considerably inferior to that of 
Feodorov’s first signed book, and the orthography and the text 
repeat the errors of contemporary manuscripts. Several of 
these specimens of primitive work, perhaps of Moscow origin, 
carry manuscript dates of their inclusion in the church collec- 
tions: 1562; 1563; March 29, 1564. The paper in the majority of 
these is of French make, similar to that used in the Acts of 1564; 
one of the Psalters is printed on German paper, encountered 
only in the northwestern manuscripts of the decade beginning 
with 1550, which perhaps would suggest Novgorod’s share in the 
advent of printing.? The existence of at least four fonts of type, 
all of them different from the identified fonts of Feodorov’s press, 
proves the existence of some predecessors of Feodorov, perhaps 
his unacknowledged teachers. 

The controversy of the Italian versus German source of Rus- 
sian printing has produced some interesting arguments from 


*S. Bakhtiarov, Istoriia knigi na Rusi (St. Petersburg, 1890). 


* Karataev, Opisanie Slaviano-russkikh knig.... [Description of the Slavonic- 
Russian books] (St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1883). 


3 Nekrasov, op. cit., p. 73 ff; Karataev op. cit., Nos. 64-66. 
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both sides. The proofs of the pro-Italian school, as best exem- 
plified by Rumiantsev,’ may be summarized as follows: 

1. The manuscript tradition of the seventeenth century (see 
above, p. 264) mentions the Franks (Friagi), the traditional 
Slavonic name for all Latins, and more specifically for Genoan 
traders, as the teachers of the first printers. A great number of 
Italian artists, architects, and jewelers, invited to Moscow 
under Ivan III, and Tsar Vasilii, father of Ivan Vasil’evich, 
were Officially called “Franks,” while the specific name Niemtsy 
was used to designate Germans and Scandinavians. 

2. The colophon of the Acts does not mention Germans 
among the nations using the art of printing, a strange omission 
if the printers’ teacher was a German. The races mentioned are 
Greeks, Venetians, and Franks. The Greek penetration to Italy 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 requires no comment, 
nor does the great amount of Greek and even some Slavonic 
printing done in Venice from before the year 1500. 

3- This colophon uses several sentences, borrowed from the 
writings of Maximus the Greek, educated in Venice, friend of 
Aldus, teacher of Metropolitan Macarius who so enthusiastical- 
ly supported the establishment of the press. 

4. All of the oldest typographical terms found in the colo- 
phons of the early Moscow books and in many documents of the 
beginning of the seventh century were borrowed directly from 
the Italian and not from the German terminology of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Denmark. 

Italian Russian German English 

tiratore teredorshchik drucker printer 

battitore batyrshchik auftrager press man 

piano pian, piam’ tiegel (upper board of a screw 
press) 

timpano timpan deckel tympan 

frascato frashket ramchen frisket 

mazza matsa ballen (daubing ball, serving as 
a roller) 

margine marzan stege margin 

punzone punson stempel punch 

stampa shtanba druckerei printing establishment 


tV.E. Rumiantsev, Ivan Fedorovich . . . . (Moscow: Synod. typ., 1871). 
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Use of a German term (drukarnia, a printing establishment) 
is encountered only after Feodorov’s removal to Poland. 

s. Italian influence is very apparent in the ornamentation of 
the Acts (see Frontispiece, with its typically Venetian use of the 
black background, and Fig. 2, Macarius’ Gospel of 1512). 

6. Slavonic fonts used by Fiol and Skorina that would be 
most likely imitated by German teachers of printing are all 
reminiscent of German Gothic. All of the Moscow types depart 
from German angularity and resemble somewhat the Venetian 
types of Vukovié (Fig. 3; see also Fig. 2). 

The most recent advocate of the theory of a German origin 
for Russian printing, Professor Nekrasov, puts forth several 
interesting arguments in defense of his theory:" 

1. Nekrasov contends that the term “Franks” used in the 
colophon as distinct from the term ‘“‘Venetians” could, in Ivan’s 
time, have been applied to the Germans. This is partly sub- 
stantiated by the colophon of Fiol’s “Horologion” (Cracow, 
1491), where the printer styles himself as “of German origin, 
Frank.’” 

2. The earliest use of Italian terms in Russia occurs in a docu- 
ment of 1612, when Russian printing was definitely affected by 
Polish practice which was at that time under strong Italian in- 
fluence. 

3. A learned Italian, Rafael Barberini, who visited Russia in 
1564 as envoy for Queen Elizabeth of England, speaks of the 
Moscow press in the following terms: “Printing was introduced 
last year, having been brought from Constantinople by the 
Greeks; and I perceived that already they are printing with 
great facility in Moscow, and that their letters are in great part 
derived from the Greek alphabet. They have learned the mak- 
ing of paper with difficulty and now make some themselves: 
but they are not yet able to use it, as it is not good enough.” 

* Nekrasov, op. cit. 2 Vide supra, p. 255. 

3 “Hanno |’anno passato introdutouoi la stampa, la quale hanno cavato di verso Con- 
stantinopoli da’ Greci; ¢ jo ho veduto, che gia stampavano a Mosca con gran facilita, ¢ 
li caratteri loro sono la maggior parte cavati dall’ Alfabeto Greco. Erano appresso per 


introdurvi il far la carta, e gia se ne faceva: ma non se ne posso di essa servire ancora, 
perche non e perfetta.” Nekrasov, op. cit. 
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Though a careful observer and himself Italian, Barberini does 
not mention any Italians who may have played a réle in the 
establishment of the Moscow press. 

4. The half-Gothic, half-Baroque frame of the frontispiece of 
the Acts of 1564 representing St. Luke (Frontispiece) resembles 
closely a plate representing Joshua cut by Erhardt Schoen for 
the Peipus Bible of 1524 (Fig. 5).! The original was apparently 
applied directly to the block, which explains the reversed order 
of the Russian plate. Feodorov’s cut differs from the German in 
the absence of the nude figures and of perspective, as well as by 
modification of the sculptural patterns in the upper part of the 
arch.? 

5. The two decades previous to the printing of the Moscow 
Acts are characterized by an increasing German cultural in- 
fluence in Muscovy, at the expense of the older, Italian in- 
fluences. The record of this German penetration agrees with the 
record of the first press; the assimilation of the previous German 
trading-post, Novgorod, to the territory controlled by the tsar; 
the presence of large numbers of German prisoners from the 
Livonian wars, whose various crafts were highly valued by the 
tsar himself; the appointment as tsar’s councilor of the Nov- 
gorod priest Sil’vestr, a reputed Germanophile, coinciding with 
the commissioning of a German, Schlitte, to bring German 
craftsmen, among them printers; the establishment of a press, 
coincident with the greatest power of the pro-German group, 
headed by Sil’vestr; and finally the destruction of the press and 
Feodorov’s flight from Moscow, coincident with the final dis- 
grace of Sil’vestr’s circle, and its break-up. 

After the publication of the Acts, Feodorov and Timofeev 
printed two editions of the “Horologion” in 1565.3 The orna- 
mentation of the “Horologion” is even more reminiscent 

' Das Alte Testament mit fleiss verteutscht .... (Nirenberg; Frid. Peypus, 1524), 
4 vols. (Graesse, Vol. I, p. 377.) 

?Nekrasov, Xylographische Ornamentik der ersten Druckerei in Moskau (Leipzig, 
1924). 

3 Only one copy of each edition is known to be extant: the copy finished on Septem- 


ber 29, in the Royal Library at Brussels, the other, finished on October 29, in the St. 
Petersburg Public Library. 
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of Venice. Some authorities suppose that after the produc- 
tion of the “Horologion” a Gospel was printed,’ having 
in mind the already mentioned anonymous Gospel. The 
type of the Gospel in question differs from that used by Feo- 
dorov in Moscow, and later used by him in his Lwow editions. 
Shchelkunov claims that the book may have been printed after 
Feodorov’s flight and before the final destruction of the Moscow 
press without giving any conclusive arguments for his state- 
ment.” 

As to the exact manner of the end of the first Moscow press 
which occurred before the year 1568, we can only quote Giles 
Fletcher, English ambassador to Moscow in 1588-89. Com- 
menting on the ignorance and superstition of the Russian clergy, 
Fletcher writes: 

As themselves are voyde of all manner of learning, so are they warie to 
keepe out all meanes that might bring any in: as fearing to have their igno- 
rance and ungodlinesse discovered. To that purpose they have perswaded the 
emperours, that it would breed innovation, and so danger to their state, to 
have anie noveltie of learning come within the realme Some yeres past, 
in the other emperors time, there came a presse and letters out of Polonia to 
the citie of Mosko, where a printing house was set up with great liking and al- 
lowance of the emperour himselfe. But not long after the house was set on 
fire in the night time, and the presse and letters quite burnt up, as was thought 
by the procurement of the cleargy men. 


While the testimony concerning the Polish origin of the type 
cannot be substantiated by any evidence,‘ and can be explained 
only by the fact that the second Moscow press was imported 
from Poland, the story of the destruction of the press is repeated 
in the only other extant document of the period, the colophon 
of the Lwow Acts printed in 1568. We translate here all of that 

* Leonid, “Gospel printed in Moscow between 1564-1568” in Pamiatniki dreonei 
pis’mennosti (Moscow, 1883). 

2M. I. Shchelkunov, Istoriia tekhnika iskusstoo knigopechataniia [History, technique, 
and the art of printing] (Moscow, 1926), p. 309. 

3 Dr. Giles Fletcher, Of the Russe Common Wealth (London: printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1861), p. 111. 

4 Especially as we know from abundant documentary evidence of his later days that 
Feodorov himself was a type-cutter. See Ptashitsky’s article in Russkaia Starina, XL 
(1884), pp. 465 ff. 
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document, apparently never heretofore given in other than 
Slavic languages, both for its importance for the history of 
printing in Slavic languages as well as for its intrinsic interest." 
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Fic. 4.—Book of Esther, printed by Skorina in Prague, 1517 


Tue CoLopuon or THE Lwow “Acts” oF 1573 


This tale shows from where was started and how was established this press. 

By the good will of the Father and help of the Son and the aid of the Holy 
Ghost. By the order of the pious Tsar and Grand Duke, Ivan Vasil’evich of 
all Russia this press was established in the reigning city of Moscow in the 

* Karataev, op. cit., pp. 182-86. For the revision of this translation I wish to express 
my gratitude to the Very Rev. J. G. Zeltanoga, rector of the Russian Church of St. 
George in Chicago. 
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year 7071, in the thirtieth year of his reign. Not without reason I am starting 
to tell you the present but because of great hatefulness that often befell us, 
not from that sovereign himself but from many officials and heads of the 
church and teachers, who, on account of their envy, have ascribed to us many 
heresies, wishing to change the good into evil and altogether destroy God’s 
work. For such is the way of the ill-natured and ignorant and unskilled in 
reasoning people who were neither accustomed to the grammatical skills nor 
were filled with the spiritual wisdom but for no reason and in vain have carried 
about the evil word. For such are the hate and the envy that do not know their 
way and their convictions while making accusations. For these have exiled us 
from our fatherland and country and kin and transported us to lands un- 
known. And when we arrived here, by the grace of .. . . Christ who wishes 
to judge the world justly, received us kindly the pious ruler Sigismond Augus- 
tus, king of Poland, with all of the nobles of his Council. At the same time 
the mighty Lord Grigorii Aleksandrovich Chodkiewicz, Lord of Wilno, Get- 
man of Lithuania . . . . zealously beseached the King on our behalf, received 
us kindly to his well-consoling love, and rested us not a short time and pro- 
vided us with all necessities of life. And unsatisfied by thus providing for us, 
he gave to me a considerable estate for my rest. To us who were working ac- 
cording to the will of our lord Jesus Christ and spreading his word through the 
universe. And when at that time he [Chodkiewicz] arrived in great old age 
and his head began to be beset with illness, he ordered us to cease this work and 
put to nothing the art of our hands and to spend our lives in agricultural pur- 
suits on that estate. And it was not befitting me to shorten the days of my 
life by working the plow and sowing the seed, having instead of the plow the 
implements of the art of hands, and the seeds of spirit instead of the seeds of 
corn, to sow in the universe and give to everyone in his turn this spiritual 
food. And above all I was afraid of the inquest of my Lord the Christ cease- 
lessly crying to me, “Thou wicked and slothful servant wherefore gavest thou 
not my silver into the bank, and I at my coming should have required it with 
interest?” And when I was alone in my place I shed many tears on my bed 
thinking in my heart lest I hide in the ground my God-given talent. And sor- 
rowing in spirit I said that the Lord will forever reject me and will not deign 
to show again his good will, or else altogether will refuse his grace as in the 
parable of the fruitless fig that uselessly occupies the space. And because of 
that decided to go hence. And while on my way many ills befell me, not so 
much because of the length of the trip, but also because of the prevailing 
plague which delimited the way of my march and simply to say everything 
evil and worse than evil. And thus by the providence of God’s love of man I 
arrived to the God-saved city of Lwow; and considered as nought everything 
that befell me on the road, only to find again my Christ. For everything here 
is like dream and shadow, things that pass; like unto smoke in the air are dis- 
persed the good and the evil. And for this reason the apostle glorifies in the 
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sorrows, because sorrow creates patience, patience creates faith, and faith 
will not betray. And, since God’s love flamed in my heart, given to me by 
the Holy Ghost, I was relieved. And when we entered the renowned city of 
Lwow, walking as if in the steps of some God-chosen man, I began to utter 
within me the following prayer: “O Lord the ruler of all God eternal and with- 
out beginning, who out of his kindness only brought everything from the 
non-being, by thy all-active word, grown by the breath of thy lips, providing 
for [it] ever and maintaining it. Bearing out every being of thy creation and 
calling them by name. Who in the last years because of thy unexpressible 
grace hath elevated our down-fallen substance through the descent of thine 
only begotten Son Our Lord Jesus Christ who was delivered for our trespasses 
and was resurrected for our justification, by whose wounds we were cured. 
By the good will of thy wishes. And in laudation of the glory of thy love which 
previously hath designed us for adoption in thee through Jesus Christ in 
whom we will be before thee saint and guileless in love. Who hath confided 
unto us the secret of thy will that we should first be one of thy creations. 
Fortify in us, O God, that which thou hast performed in us by the unsounded 
depth of thy ways, thou the giver of the true wisdom to the Christians. En- 
lighten me so that I could search into thy law, and do not take from my lips 
the true words, for the sake of my brethren and of all those around me. Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, and heed to my entreaty and do not pass in silence my 
tears. For because of thee am I a pilgrim and a visitor here, as all my [fore]- 
fathers. Deliver me from my passions so that I could fly while working and 
rest with vision and humility. For thou, O Sovereign, hath many times par- 
doned the unrighteousness of my heart. By the-prayers of thy saints who have 
always pleased thee and even now serve thee by their worthiness and truth. 
Amen.” And having prayed I began to work toward the establishment of the 
God-elected business, spreading of the God-inspired dogmas. And visited 
many of the rich and the noble in the midst of layety, begging of them for 
help and kneeling in front of them and touching my face to the ground, wash- 
ing their feet with my tears, not once, nor twice, but many times; and re- 
quested the priests to announce to everybody [my need] in the churches. 
And did not succeed to beseech them with entreating words, to persuade them 
with tearful crying, nor solicit any grace with the help of the priests. And, 
failing to find any sympathizers or helpers, 1 wept with bitterest tears. Not 
only in the Russian nation, did I not find any grace from the Greeks. But 
some of the petty clergy and some unrenowned laymen were found who gave 
me help. And I do not believe that they have done that of their plenty, but 
like that poor widow that extracted two mites from her want. I know that 
in this world their due will be returned to them; but in the future world hun- 
dred-fold will be given to them from God the Generous Giver. And I am beg- 
ging of you not to be angry with me the sinner who is writing this. Do not 
think that from my belly am I writing or saying this. Which will be evident 
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to anyone from this shortly expressed story from the beginning. How from 
his grace Lord Grigorii Chodkiewicz was I provided with all the necessities 
for life, food, and clothing. But all of this I considered as nought, would not 
trust the untruth, and did not wish for luxury; even though much wealth ac- 
cumulated, I would not set my heart on it. But rather decided to undergo all 
of the aforesaid sorrows and ills and greatly to multiply God’s word and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. For [up] to us it is with the spirit of continence to 
entreat and begin, and to God it is to grant and finish. For that reason I hope 
to inherit [in] the kingdom; which we will all receive; through the goodness 
and love of people of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom are due glory, honor, and 
worship, together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, now and in endless 
ages. Amen. 

And was begun in print this book called ‘“‘Apostol” in the God-saved city 
of Lwow, containing the acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic epistles, and 
the epistles of the St. Paul the Apostle in the year of incarnation of the Lord 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, in the year 1573 on the twenty-fifth day of 
February, and was finished in the year 1574 on the fifteenth day of the same 
month. And we entreat you with the love of the spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who has given himself for our sins, all of the slaves of our blessed God 
whensoever it happens to any of you to look into [penetrate] this soul-helping 
apostolic book and understand everything in it which is useful and helpful to 
the soul let him first give grace unto the Cause of all Goodness and Our Lives’ 
Creator, God; and to His grace, Lord Grigorii Aleksandrovich Chodkiewicz, 
memory eternal; and pray that he inherit a place with the enthroned saints 
who have pleased the Lord from the beginning of the time; and then concern- 
ing the sons of his grace, lord Andrei Grigorievich Chodkiewicz . . . . and his 
grace, Lord Aleksandr Grigorievich Chodkiewicz, let him beg for the salva- 
tions of their souls and long-lasting health, for to them is due such a [great] 
goodness. And for us unworthy who dared the beginning, let him beg for a 
remission of sins. And let him himself obtain the same blessing and pardon 
of sins; and if anything will be found to have mistakes, correct for God’s sake, 
bless and do not curse, for it was written neither by the Holy Ghost nor by an 
angel, but by a sinful and corruptible hand, unpunished as the others. We 
have printed this good-for-the-soul Apostolic book in the most famous place 
Lwow for the glory of the Almighty and Life-giving Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, Amen. 


Feodorov and Timofeev Mstislavetz printed a Gospel, in 
1569. While with Chodkiewicz, Mstislavetz migrated to Wilno, 
in Lithuania, where he established a press for the traders, Kisma 
and Luke Mamonich, and printed for them two books, a Gospel 
and a Psalter, in 1575 and 1576, respectively. No mention of 
him is found after the year 1576. 
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Fic. 5.—Joshua, by Erhardt Schén for the Peypus Bible of 1524. (Reduced in 


reproduction.) 
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After the publication of the Lwow Acts of 1574 containing 
the historical colophon, Feodorov is found in Ostrog working for 
Constantine, Prince of Ostrog, in the former Russian territory 
of Volhynia, where he published a New Testament and the first 
complete Bible in Church Slavonic,’ rivaling in workmanship 
any European Bible of the period. After Feodorov’s return to 
Lwow in 1583, his press was seized for debts, and two days later 
the first Russian printer died. 

In 1568 the Moscow press was rebuilt and managed by two of 
Feodorov’s pupils, Nikifor Taras’ev and Andronik Timofeev 
Nevezha. The second press perished in the Moscow fire of 1571. 
Still another attempt to establish a press in Muscovy took place 
in 1577, when Andronik Timofeev produced a Psalter from a 
small press in the tsar’s palace in Sloboda Aleksandrovskaia 
near Moscow. Twelve years elapsed before the production of 
another Russian book, when, under Tsar Theodore, Andronik 
Timofeev printed a “Lenten Triodion” in 158g. Since that date 
Russian printing has an unbroken history. 

The first non-ecclesiastical book issued by the Moscow press 


did not appear until 1634. It is a primer composed by Burtsev.’ 
Eucene Victor Prostov 


GrapuaTe Liprary ScHOOL 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL BEGINNINGS OF THE 
LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


LTHOUGH next to the public-school system and the 
press the library exercises the greatest educative influ- 
ence in the state, it rarely appears to be given much 

weight in the deliberations of sociologists and political scientists. 
Perhaps the wisest and most searching analysis of American life 
ever made was that by Viscount Bryce in his American common- 
wealth, yet the two volumes of that work contain no more than 
a passing allusion to libraries. Similarly, the more contempo- 
rary study by Professor Beard disposes of the library movement 
in the sentences, “Wholly apart from such utilitarian ends, a 
sheer quest for wisdom evoked thousands of lectures, either free 
or at nominal cost, and whole libraries of easy guides and hand- 
books.” And it is not clear that the author has in mind much 
more than publishers’ series. 

Even more remarkable is the consistent failure of librarians 
to inquire into the economic and social beginnings of the library 
movement in this country. An exhaustive history of it has not 
been written, much less one which applies to it the principles of 
sociological.and historical research. From a strictly contempo- 
rary point of view the sociological study by W. S. Learned? is 
illuminating but does not aim to be retrospective. 

Suppose, for instance, one entered into the reasons for the 
great expansion of library facilities in America between 1850 
and 1890. In 1850 there were about too libraries of 5,000 
volumes or more aggregating something like 1,000,000 volumes. 
In 1890 there were 4,000 libraries containing 27,000,000 vol- 
umes. In this period the first library convention was held 
(1853), and the American Library Association, the State School 
at Albany, and the Library journal were founded. Surely the 

tC. A. Beard, Rise of American civilization (New York, 1927), II, 796-97. 

2 The American public library and the diffusion of knowledge (New York, 1924). 

3 W. I. Fletcher, Pudlic libraries in America (Boston, 1894), p. 115. 
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causes for this phenomenal growth must lie sufficiently deep to 
call for more than superficial investigation. 

Not the least important factor in bringing about this sudden 
rise of libraries to a position of power in the community was the 
impetus given by the work and example of the federal govern- 
ment. Contemporaries and subsequent writers have been more 
or less aware of this fact. Pre-eminent was the work of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The first undertook to become a center of biblio- 
graphical information by inviting libraries to send printed 
catalogues of their possessions, supplied libraries with govern- 
ment publications, and instituted a system of international ex- 
change with foreign governments and learned societies.’ The 
most potent stimulus to the library movement, however, was 
given by the United States Bureau of Education. Beginning 
with its first annual report in 1870, it regularly assembled in- 
formation and statistics and gave the library a place of promi- 
nence in the educational work of the government. Especially 
efficacious in this direction was the publication in 1876 of the 
special library report, of large dimensions. This was a great 
codifier of existing procedure and sought by calling attention to 
progress in other countries to stimulate interest and emulation. 
There were quotations in the Introduction, for instance, from 
the librarian of the University of Freiburg to the effect that 
library science should have a common organization, a uniform 
system of cataloguing, a professorship to give instruction in it, 
etc. As a result of the work of these two governmental bureaus, 
then, of the distribution of public documents and the publica- 
tion of a catalogue of the Library of Congress, the federal gov- 
ernment deserves a great amount of credit for library progress. 

Supplementing the work of the government was the initiative 
of many private individuals. Ticknor’s efforts in Boston illus- 
trate the effectiveness of such. Names like Pratt and Lenox 
recall the part philanthropy played in making many great 
library establishments possible. 


™ George B. Goode (ed.), Smithsonian institution, 1846-1896 (Washington, 1897), 
pp. 815-22 (article by J. S. Billings). 
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But when one has reviewed all the accomplishments of gov- 
ernment and individuals, the reasons behind the rapid library 
expansion in the latter half of the nineteenth century remain 
unexplained. Was the government then of the philosopher-king 
type, perceiving the educational needs of the nation and pro- 
ceeding to their fulfilment? Political scientists, however, would 
hardly allow the virtues of a benevolent despotism to the 
American government of that period. There is no question, of 
course, that individuals saw that the success of a democracy 
depended upon the education of its citizens, and it was these 
individuals who became champions of such causes as the library 
movement. But in the final analysis the educational progress of 
this period received its incentive from below rather than from 
above, from sociological forces then at work rather than from 
the government which played its part by giving intelligent aid 
and direction. 

In the first place the library movement was intimately 
associated with the establishment of free public schools. 
Logically, it would seem that the public school was a necessary 
prelude to the library, that a body of people capable of reading 
must be created before the library could perform a significant 
function in the community. The public school did in fact pre- 
cede the library by a decade or more. In Massachusetts, where 
the first library legislation for free public libraries was passed 
in 1847 and where in a few years libraries were widespread 
throughout the state, the public-school system had long before 
taken definite shape. Horace Mann had done most of his work 
before 1850. The first American high school was established 
in Boston in 1821, and the first law requiring the establishment 
of high schools was passed by the Massachusetts legislature in 
1827. By 1852 children were compelled to attend school. The 
story is substantially the same in New York and other states, 
with library legislation following close on the heels of the public 
school. 

The people of the period saw more or less clearly the need of 
supplementing the school with the library, and many of the 
libraries then instituted were in conjunction with schools. 
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Massachusetts, New York, Michigan in 1837, and Rhode 
Island in 1840 passed school laws containing library provisions. 
Ticknor spoke of the library as “the crowning glory of our pub- 
lic schools.”* Horace Mann and Jevons (Methods of social 
reform) spoke of it in a similar way. A report of the Boston 
Public Library in 1875 stated this view very emphatically. 
Another antecedent condition favoring the growth of public 
libraries was the increased voting strength of the people. In the 
years before 1850 universal manhood suffrage was achieved. 
Having the power, the people also had the will to have funds 
voted out of the public treasury for the foundation and upkeep 
of public libraries. It will be recalled that in New England, in 
some parts of which the public library early flourished, the 
governing body was still a pure democracy. In New England 
and elsewhere the people felt sufficiently the need of enlighten- 
ment to tax themselves not only for schools but for libraries. 
Attendant upon the increase of wealth resulting from the 
establishment of the factory system and the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the country was the increase of leisure de- 
manded by labor. The creation of surplus wealth itself was a 
necessary prerequisite to the establishment of expensive school 
systems and libraries, but it was not until the working classes 
demanded a greater share of their product that the use of leisure 
became a subject of importance. “The period from 1820 to 1850 
may rightly be named the Awakening Period of the American 
Labor Movement.”? There was considerable legislation during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century which shortened 
the hours of labor. Ten-hour-day laws were passed in New 
Hampshire in 1847 and Pennsylvania in 1848, and by 1868 
eight-hour laws had been passed in Connecticut, New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, and California. The opposition of 
“vested interests” and courts, however, precluded any great 
advances until after the bargaining power of the labor unions 
became strong enough to assert itself and until after the forma- 


* G. Ticknor, Life, letters, and journals (Boston, 1876), II, 300 ff. 
2 J. R. Commons, Documentary history of American industrial society (Cleveland, 
1910-11), V, 20. 
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tion of the American Federation of Labor. By 1890 higher 
wages and shorter hours were the order of the day. 

The great increase in leisure among the most populous classes 
of society made the public library a necessity. By and large the 
rapid multiplication of libraries between 1850 and 1890 was 
synchronous with the labor movement and the achievement of 
shorter working hours. Whether or not the connection between 
the two movements was visible to the people of that day, it 
appears clear in retrospect that such a connection existed. 

Students of library history, therefore, must not look upon the 
library as an isolated phenomenon or as something which has 
been struck off the brains of individuals in moments of phil- 
anthropic zeal. The universal emergence of the library as a pub- 
lic institution between 1850 and 1890 suggests the presence of 
common causes working to a common end. From the point of 
view of history as well as from that of contemporary conditions 
the library needs to be studied in the light of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and other branches of human knowledge. 

ARNOLD K. BorDEN 


DartTMoutH COLLEGE 









THE LIBRARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


N DISCUSSING education for librarianship, the assump- 
tion is made that librarianship is a profession. There are 
data‘ now available that serve to distinguish clerical duties 

from professional duties in the cataloguing department. By 
means of such data it becomes possible to omit from the li- 
brary-school course all purely clerical operations as such. How- 
ever, it is still desirable to retain such emphasis on clerical du- 
ties as will enable the professional cataloguer to supervise the 
clerical work intelligently. The study shows that many cata- 
loguers already make some distinction between clerical and 
professional phases. This is especially encouraging because 
most laymen still regard the paste pot and typewriter as two 
essentials of the cataloguer’s kit, even though neither has any- 
thing to do with cataloguing. This notion is due in part to out- 
worn methods of teaching cataloguing, where the manifolding 
of cards is still an important part of the student’s task. 

Cataloguing, however, is not the only type of library work 
that suffers from the confusion of clerical and professional du- 
ties. Circulation work is another type in which the clerical task 
of charging and discharging books is seldom clearly distin- 
guished from the professional duties of assisting readers to 
select books. To differentiate the professional and clerical func- 
tions of library work would benefit both readers and librarians 
to a degree which compels observance of this distinction in for- 
mulating the library-school curriculum. 

A second principle governing the curriculum requires that 
the best current practice be taught with sufficient allowance for 
future improvements and expansions. The teacher must keep 
ahead, or at least abreast, of present practices, and teach with 
the questioning point of view; e.g., “Why is this practice nec- 
essary? Can it be simplified or otherwise improved? Can it be 
applied to all situations, or must it be adapted to the unusual 

































‘From a current investigation by Susan G. Akers. 
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condition?” Librarians are saying that the library schools are 
not keeping up with the changes in practice and that they are 
not initiating new methods. Such derelictions are somewhat in- 
evitable until librarians take the time to record the results of 
their experimenting, so that the new devices and practices may 
be discovered without expensive and time-consuming visits to 
libraries. On the other hand, teachers do often teach without 
knowing enough about conditions in a wide variety of libraries. 
Librarianship is rapidly shifting its attention from the me- 
chanics of administration to the needs of the reader. Respon- 
sibility was formerly placed upon different departments, such 
as the circulation, the cataloguing, the reference department, 
in spite of the fact that circulation and reference duties may 
be performed by the same person, that circulation work is done 
in practically all divisions of the library, and that cataloguing 
may also be done by those not in that department. The change 
to a more functional organization accompanies the change in 
the arrangement of the library, whereby books on special sub- 
jects are being placed in separate divisions in charge of a libra- 
rian who knows the subjects. Music, art, and technology de- 
partments were the first of such divisions to appear, but now 
the whole library is tending toward separation by subject, and 
circulation and reference services are proportionately combined. 
Two existing public library buildings have been planned to 
facilitate this organization, and a third large building is under 
way. In the small library, however, the reference and circula- 
tion functions are combined for obvious reasons of economy. 
What effect has this change of emphasis produced in the 
teaching of librarianship? The answer from competent ob- 
servers is, “Very little.” What courses should be affected by this 
trend? It must affect courses in library architecture. Should it 
also affect the book courses? In all the library schools there are 
courses called “reference,” or “reference and bibliography.” 
Usually these courses are devoted to the study of reference 
books—not, as one teacher wishes that they might be, to refer- 
ence work. “‘We use no reference book as a final source for in- 
formation for the reader. We use any source, whether it is a 
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circulation or a reference book, a library catalogue, correspond- 
ence, or the picture file.” Another teacher has advocated the 
teaching of the courses now called “‘book selection” and “ref- 
erence” as one course, discussing books by subject from the 
standpoint of their potential readers. 

Could such a book course have the time allotted to the two 
separate courses? Could books in such a course be discussed 
from the point of view of their relation to differing readers? 
Could the course be so planned as to avoid excessive specializa- 
tion and still encourage each student to build upon his own 
previous book interests and knowledge? Could the children’s 
librarian in such a course spend his time upon books for chil- 
dren and adults in each of the different fields which meet the 
demands of children through the public or school library? 
Could the librarian preparing for work with adolescents attend 
this same course and devote his chief attention to the reading 
interests of adolescents, whether the books are to be supplied 
by the public or the school library? Could the student who has 
studied art, for example, attend this course and devote his chief 
attention to books for various types of readers interested in 
various phases of art? 

In other words, can the library-school course in the “book 
arts” take its point of departure from the book knowledge al- 
ready possessed by the student? Could he take his own special 
interest as a project throughout the whole year, and study it in 
relation to different types of community, to different types of 
readers in a community? Could he lay the foundation for a 
genuine mastery of one field of literature? Could he learn a 
technique by such study that could be applied to other subjects 
in varying degrees? That is, could each student in such a “‘book 
arts” course follow his own book interests, build upon the 
knowledge gained from previous experience and education, prof- 
it by the discussions of books in other fields as presented by 
fellow-students, finish the year with as much general book 
knowledge as now results, and, in addition, a much more spe- 
cific book knowledge in one field? 

Such questions become less rhetorical when applied to partic- 
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ular courses. Can cataloguing, for example, be taught from the 
standpoint of the user of the catalogue, not from the standpoint 
of the maker of the catalogue? Could a course be taught that 
would follow the plan suggested for the “book arts,” so that 
each student catalogued with his own book interests or future 
work in mind? As a further illustration, could the prospective 
administrator study cataloguing with the problems of adminis- 
tration in mind, asking the cataloguers to defend the catalogu- 
ing decisions that they are making, and working upon the points 
in cataloguing which he as administrator must know? Could 
the cataloguers in the course approach the work from the differ- 
ent standpoints of public, college, reference, school, special, or 
university libraries? Could the student in such a course benefit 
from discussions of such differences in aim, procedures, and 
readers in selecting the methods best adapted to the potential 
readers in his chosen type of library? 

Library administration as taught in library schools was char- 
acterized recently as “‘the course in which everyone goes to 
sleep.” Library administration necessarily divides honors with 
book selection as one of the two major divisions of library work. 
During the program of the Association of American Library 
Schools at the mid-winter meetings of 1930-31, public library 
administrators discussed library work with children in a fashion 
which revealed lack of information on the part of the adminis- 
trator concerning the problems of the children’s librarian. Ad- 
ministrators, for example, defended the practice of promoting 
children’s librarians to positions in which their book knowledge 
is no longer useful. One librarian, however, stated that he was 
willing to experiment with making a children’s librarian the 
head of a branch library without detaching her from the work 
with children. Other libraries have followed this plan and find 
it a satisfactory solution to the promotion problem. A children’s 
librarian must know adult books as well as children’s books and 
problems, and she is likely to be as good an administrator as the 
worker with adults only. 

Such meaningless fences between the librarian engaged in 
different types of library work again lead us back to the ques- 
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tion of teaching methods. Could the “library administration” 
course be taught from the problem point of view? Could a com- 
mon course in administration be evolved in which, as in the 
“book arts” course, each student may choose his specialty— 
the college, the university, the school, the special, the county, 
or the large public library—and may study it in relation to the 
work of the whole library field? With the many common ele- 
ments made apparent, and the differences clearly defined, could 
overlapping be reduced to stimulate a richer understanding of 
the work of the various types of libraries? 

If, as present trends indicate, the future library is to be sub- 

divided by subject rather than by department, is it not the 
task of the library school to prepare librarians who can become 
specialists in the subjects? If librarianship is to make good its 
professional claims, it must be built upon a liberal education. 
The practical as well as the theoretical evidence is that profes- 
sional librarianship demands high educational qualifications for 
successful performance. It is fascinating to watch a big library 
in operation, to hear members of a board of trustees and of a 
library staff discuss the book interests of the community. The 
readers want book aid from those who know books. The depart- 
mental and the other special subject libraries are patronized by 
readers who expect from librarians more than a cursory knowl- 
edge of the subject matter. The specializations are so varied, 
however, that no one road, no one line of preparation, is to be 
recommended to students entering the profession. It is no long- 
er correct to say that a good “general” education is the best 
preparation for librarianship, if by that is meant an education 
which “surveys” many fields and leaves the student without any 
one field in which he can speak from first-hand knowledge of pri- 
mary sources. Without more preparation than is possible in col- 
lege, an expert’s knowledge cannot be attained for the benefit of 
scholars, so that graduate work will be required for the librarian 
dealing with scholars. However, intelligent service may be ex- 
pected from a college graduate in his major field, and probably 
in his minor field, for the benefit of the average reader. 

The library school attached to a university or college has 
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an opportunity to direct students in the same institution before 
they enter the professional school and can accomplish something 
by correspondence with those prospective students in other in- 
stitutions. Continuous guidance throughout three or four years 
should make possible the direction of the individual student 
toward the type of librarianship for which he is best fitted. 
New interests aroused by his developing knowledge may be 
followed, and library experience may be planned and super- 
vised to the end that the student may know whether or not his 
abilities lie in this field of activity before he attempts any pro- 
fessional courses. One student may come to the library school 
by the route of the humanities, another by the biological sci- 
ences; one by the social sciences, history, or education, another 
by the physical sciences; one by the language and literature 
route, and another by the applied science and engineering route. 
Each, however, would find that such special knowledge as he 
was able to acquire would fit him for service in some part of the 
library field. The guidance during the library-school year may 
then be more effective than is now possible, particularly the 
guidance in the matter of professional specialization. If to this 
guidance and education is added the possibility, throughout his 
professional education, of building upon the subject knowledge 
most familiar to the student, may not the problem of preparing 
librarians for the subject divisions in the library be on its way 
toward solution? Add to this procedure appropriate graduate 
work in the subject and its allied fields, and further application 
of this knowledge to library service, and the solution of the 
problem may be within reach. 

It may be taken for granted that the successful librarian must 
have the same general qualifications that make for success in 
other professions. The peculiar qualifications are those that 
have to do with books and with readers. Young people who are 
interested in books and people, who know books and how to fit 
them to the individual differences in readers, who can talk about 
books and arouse latent interests, and who know some one sub- 
ject sufficiently well to answer quickly and accurately the ques- 
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tions asked by a rather discriminating public, are desired by 
librarians for their staffs. Librarians must be prepared who can 
answer the simple as well as the complex questions asked, in 
full realization of the individual differences in the inquirers and 
in the inquiries. Common sense, tact, courtesy, poise, adminis- 
trative ability, speed, accuracy, reliability, initiative, are all 
essential; but the greatest of all is good judgment in relating 
books to readers. The acquisition of such good judgment by its 
students is one of the major problems of the school of librarian- 
ship. 

One of the problems in education for librarianship is to find 
out whether the foregoing suggestions are feasible. A critic re- 
marked recently, “If the library schools try out new ways of 
teaching, we observers will have sympathy for any failures; 
but if the schools do not try new ideas, we will not be at all 
lenient. If the new ways work, the results may be better than 
those obtained now. At least they cannot be any worse.”” Some 
of the suggestions in this article have been tried sufficiently in 
varying conditions under the writer’s observation to justify con- 
siderable optimism. This applies particularly to the teaching 
of cataloguing, but the teaching of the book courses from the 
point of view of the readers’ interests has also been attempted 
and proved successful. The combination of the “reference” and 
“book selection” courses has not been made, to the writer’s 
knowledge; but teachers of these subjects have approved the 
idea in theory, and a practical experiment in this direction will 
be started next fall, by means of courses now being developed. 

If the problems of teaching librarianship and the problems of 
the profession itself are faced simultaneously, the present di- 
versity of library elements should more quickly give place to a 
unified attack on fundamental problems. For the lack of evi- 
dence to justify so-called “‘best practice” is, after all, the major 
problem of the library-school curriculum. If students who are 
trained to collect and interpret evidence concerning problems 
of librarianship are prepared in the first-year schools, not only 
will the libraries benefit at once by assistants who can think 
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through local library problems, but the students who go on for 
graduate work will have less difficulty than at present in adjust- 
ing themselves to the demands of graduate research, and should 
be able the sooner to solve the more complex problems of the 


profession at large. 
Harriet E. Howe 


GrapbuaTE Liprary SCHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 





READING STUDIES CONTRIBUTORY TO 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


.A SUGGESTION TOWARD CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


HE fact that many if not most of the more objective 
studies of library problems made to date have been 
made by students in other fields is variously regarded in 
library circles. Some derive satisfaction from this token that 
librarianship presents problems of sufficient size and weight to 
attract the attention of competent students in architecture, 
business administration, economics, education, law, political 
science, psychology, sociology, statistics, and other academic 
disciplines. Others deplore the necessity of looking to non- 
librarians for much of the evidence needed to constitute a li- 
brary science, their objections finding support in the evident 
fact that such evidence can only be interpreted adequately for 
librarians by persons experienced in library work. Still others 
are not much concerned whether such studies are made or not, 
since their results seldom bear directly upon the particular 
duties that now engage the librarian’s efforts. 

If one may disregard this middle group, who will doubtless 
disregard this article, the argument is confined to the groups at 
either extreme. Both demand more evidence concerning the 
needs to be met by the library, but they differ as to the agency 
best qualified to secure the evidence. So stated, there is only one 
sure solution for the dilemma—employ both professional and 
non-professional agencies to the full. All that remains is for 
librarians to formulate the problems that invite co-operative re- 
search and then to hold up their end of co-operative studies. 

Any university faculty includes one or more specialists in the 
fields to which the librarian must look for technical assistance 
in his study of professional problems. Since the desired collab- 
orators in other fields are thus within easy reach of the faculty 
and graduate students of at least ten library schools, why do the 
anodes and cathodes so rarely combine to produce a spark? 
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A convincing answer to this question is contained in a brilliant 
paper by C. H. Judd" which discusses the elements of co-opera- 
tive research. In a sentence, his point is that co-operation can- 
not be had for the asking. He ridicules the naive view that 
academic folk are eagerly looking about for opportunities to 
co-operate. As a matter of fact, the overproduction of investi- 
gators has resulted in a high degree of competition. Before A 
will co-operate with B, it is incumbent upon B to demonstrate 
that the results of the project will contribute to A’s personal 
objectives. 

This relates to our present discussion by emphasizing the 
need for librarians to formulate interdisciplinary problems with 
reference to the present interests of the desired collaborator. 
Needless to say, the more the representative of the library 
school knows about the other subject, and vice versa, the easier 
it will be for him to secure co-operation from representatives of 
the particular field. Because of the lack of fundamental research 
upon library problems to date, it may be necessary for the 
library student to go more than halfway at the start. But the 
richness and scope of the data of mutual interest to librarianship 
and related disciplines will inevitably lead students to secure it. 
Librarians will benefit in any case. But librarianship will benefit 
more if experienced librarians take an active part in the plan- 
ning and conduct of the work. 

What follows is an attempt to indicate certain points of con- 
tact between studies of adult reading and sociology. Many 
problems are of mutual interest to students in each field, though 
for widely different reasons. It is hoped that a tentative state- 
ment of such problems may not merely facilitate co-operative 
research with the social studies, but that it may encourage simi- 
lar statements of problems in other areas that offer an equal 
promise of effective collaboration with librarians. 

It should be evident that the more we know about reading, 
the more we know about readers, who are said to constitute 
about 95 per cent of the total population. Hence the sociologist 


* “How can American educational forces best co-operate?” School and society, 
XXXIII (1931), 351-56. 
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is inescapably interested in such data. Facts about the reading 
of typical social groups are useful in defining group cultures. 
By revealing the characteristic attitudes and interests of the 
many subgroups composing any given community, they make 
for better understanding of the community as a whole. Evi- 
dence concerning the relative demand for and consumption of 
reading upon particular issues, such as employment legislation, 
the chain store, or child labor, provides a valid basis for the 
analysis of public opinion on these issues. Furthermore, data of 
the sort now available in correlation studies of group reading in- 
terests in contemporary subjects afford statistical measures of 
social integration. Such illustrations might be continued to 
much greater length. 

The proper study of mankind is man. But the man in the 
street is not easy to get under the microscope. Hence the stu- 
dent of society is ever on the alert to discover evidence which 
not only may reveal patterns of social attitudes 2nd social be- 
havior, but in which variable elements may be controlled. 
Because reading is a highly universal source of both recreation 
and information, and because valid data on the reading be- 
havior of adult groups have been found to yield high statistical 
reliabilities, it would appear that these data meet both require- 
ments. 

It is customary, of course, for community-survey schedules to 
ask for the number of books in the homes, the magazines and 
newspapers subscribed to, the use made of the public library, 
and the like. Such data, however, come far short of the types of 
evidence useful to the sociologist that are being obtained by 
more intensive studies of adult reading now in process. An out- 
line description of such studies follows this statement. The 
studies are given under four groups; namely, “the reading popu- 
lation,” “the status of reading,” “the character of reading on 
social issues,” and “the effects of reading.” It may be of interest 
to comment briefly upon the studies of each group and to indi- 
cate certain types of evidence that should be useful both to 
sociologists and to students of reading as such. 

The first group of studies concerns the reading population. 
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Aside from rough estimates of national literacy and ratios of 
newspaper-, magazine-, and book-readers to the total popula- 
tion, very little is known about the consumers of the large and 
rapidly increasing volume of magazine and book publication. 

The sociologist is interested not merely in knowing what tlre 
issues are that most people like to read about; he also wants to 
know what sort of people are accustomed to regard reading as a 
source of useful information upon any subject of general con- 
cern. The latter:question is being studied in terms of charac- 
teristics according to which the readers of any given type of 
literature may be distributed. Subscribers to particular news- 
papers, for example, have been distributed according to sex, 
economic status, city wards, and occupation. Generous sam- 
plings of groups representing skilled and unskilled labor, civil 
servants, school and college students, housewives, business and 
professional men, whose reading proclivities are known, have 
been distributed according to age, amount of schooling, and 
social environment. In some cases groups of readers have been 
distributed according to intelligence, race, parental occupation, 
and personality ratings. 

If such evidence continues to accumulate it should soon be- 
come possible to define the characteristics of individuals who do 
systematic reading on subjects of general concern, even though 
such reading is confined to the newspaper. From similar data on 
the consumers of recreational reading, the sociologist may draw 
useful conclusions concerning the scope of fiction as a form of 
public recreation. The extent to which the librarian should 
benefit by more exact definition of the reading public is perhaps 
obvious. If only for its value toward securing larger appropria- 
tions he should welcome data of the sort described. A reliable 
definition of the reading public in terms of schooling, occupa- 
tion, and other traits is, of course, particularly desired by 
publishers. 

The second group of studies concerns the status of reading. 
This covers a variety of basic studies. Until it is known to what 
extent a given population relies upon reading for recreation or 
for information (as compared with other types of recreation and 
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other sources of information) it is of course impossible to esti- 
mate the significance of the social trends the reading may indi- 
cate. 

For example, suppose it were established that a population 
consisting of small shopkeepers and tradesmen, who are very 
active in local politics, reads extensively in newspapers and 
magazines upon political issues of the city, county, and state. 
Suppose further that an analysis of this literature showed it to 
be of a high order—non-partisan, authoritative, and construc- 
tive in purpose. Might the investigator then infer that those 
who read such literature are on the whole open-minded and in- 
terested in the truth about political issues? Hardly, until we 
have measures of the extent to which this reading successfully 
competes with other sources of information available to the 
group. 

It may well be found that campaign broadsides are also read 
and are considered more interesting than the non-partisan mate- 
rial; that most of the men get their political information from 
daily conversation, political meetings, and radio talks; and that, 
as a form of evening recreation, reading is generally a last resort. 
Thus it is a matter of fundamental importance to check the as- 
sumption that what people read on a given subject is a relatively 
important source of their information concerning it. 

Fugitive data, like the number of books found in rural homes, 
the sales figures for different types of reading matter, and the 
like, are too frequently used blindly in the description of group 
cultures. The status of reading, as compared with other sources 
of information and recreation, may readily be determined to 
any desired degree, for any given population, by check lists, 
interviews, time studies, and other familiar techniques. 

For the sociologist, such comparative studies to determine the 
status of reading within a given population, before data on the 
character of reading are used in the study of group cultures, 
should be an elementary precaution. For the librarian to know 
for each major population group in his community whether 
reading comes first or last as a source of information would 
seem to be a stern necessity. Since no reliable evidence on the 
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status of reading within any given adult population has yet 
been produced, we have here a field of investigation in which the 
student of reading and the sociologist should co-operate to 
mutual advantage. 

The third group of studies—the nature and extent of reading 
upon particular social issues—is perhaps the most important. 
The common purpose of the projects is to identify the contem- 
porary social issues that are discussed in easily available papers, 
magazines, and books; also to determine the relative amount of 
reading upon, and the relative interest in, the various issues on 
the part of different group of readers. Evidence from such 
studies to date, for example, reveals a thoroughgoing indiffer- 
ence toward reading upon economic and political problems, 
whether discussed in newspapers, magazines, or books, on the 
part of college-trained women who are not themselves business 
executives. The social implications of this fact are the more 
important when it is considered that public-school teachers are 
largely recruited from this class of women, that all such women 
are voters, and that the large majority of housewives represent- 
ed are the moving spirits in the social propaganda directed by 
women’s clubs. 

The sociologist has clearly a stake in evidence of this sort 
which serves to define group attitudes objectively and which 
can be checked for statistical reliability. In so far as public edu- 
cation has an influence upon social behavior, such facts as the 
indifference of public-school teachers toward the economic crises 
of modern civilization are directly pertinent to the problems of 
class consciousness and social evolution. The example illustrates 
with equal clearness the value of such evidence to the librarian. 
Before the librarian can purchase books to best advantage he 
should know the relative interest of different groups of readers 
in the various subjects discussed in contemporary books. 

The fourth group of studies—the effects of reading—bears a 
somewhat misleading description. The difficulty of isolating 
variables in comparisons of readers and non-readers has thus far 
prevented such studies from defining any noteworthy effects 
produced entirely by reading. Standard tests in some of the 
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school subjects have been somewhat widely used to determine 
the effects of a single reading upon the readers’ knowledge of the 
subject, and also to determine the rates at which such informa- 
tion is forgotten. 

A more interesting and equally practicable type of study 
would determine the degree to which attitudes for or against a 
given proposition—e.g., the social value of the church—are af- 
fected by reading a strong brief for either side—say E/mer 
Gantry. The Thurstone scales for the measurement of attitudes 
toward various current issues might be readily applied before 
and after the reading of a given book or article to secure such 
evidence. For its bearing upon the relative influence of different 
types of written propaganda upon populations representing dif- 
ferent levels of schooling and intelligence, such evidence should 
interest students of public opinion among sociologists. It is also 
clearly pertinent to the librarian’s problems of censorship, adult 
education, and appeals for financial support. 

While no direct causal connections of the sort needed to 
establish “effects” can be expected, it is high time that students 
of reading concern themselves with the relationship between 
reading and various physical and mental disorders. Such studies 
may be addressed either to the individual or to the social group. 
If individuals are studied, the first source to be examined is the 
accumulation of case histories of juvenile delinquents, adult 
neurasthenics, and other types of mental patients. From such 
records it would be profitable to select all references to the type 
and amount of reading which serve to confirm the diagnosis. A 
classification of such references should indicate some of the more 
prevalent “‘bad effects” of reading. 

If studies to the same end were to be conducted in terms of 
different social groups, the results might be even more sig- 
nificant. Such an investigation might select two communities 
for comparison, one of which represents a high degree of social 
organization and the other a slum district. The attempt would 
then be made to contrast the per capita consumption in the two 
communities of “escape literature’”—1i.e., highly sensational 
writing upon situations that are altogether unreal or highly im- 
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probable—as in melodramatic fiction, accounts of sudden 
wealth, and the like. A study of this type is now being made of 
two groups of students in an American college, one of whom has 
been found by tests to have a poor emotional adjustment where- 
as the other group is entirely normal. The amount of “escape 
literature” read by each group is being determined for sake of 
comparison. 

Evidence resulting from this type of study should be useful 
to students of social disorganization. If a close relationship is 
found between the reading of “escape literature” and inability 
to meet life-situations successfully, one could not, of course, con- 
clude either that the reading caused the failure or that the fail- 
ure caused the reading. Of the two, the latter is perhaps more 
consistent with the principles of mental hygiene. Authorities 
are divided as to whether “escape literature”’ is helpful or harm- 
ful to neurotic individuals. But to determine the degree of re- 
lationship would give the sociologist an additional means of 
selecting a disorganized society, since he could identify such 
communities in part by the extensive sale or circulation of 
reading which has been found to appeal to maladjusted groups. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that the four groups of 
studies are interdependent. No group is self-sufficient. It is first 
necessary to define the total reading population in order to 
evaluate the scope of reading as a social activity. It is then im- 
portant to determine the status of distinguishable types of read- 
ing within each typical subgroup or selected community, as a 
means of knowing the relative importance of reading as com- 
pared with other socializing influences. Next in logical order 
comes the investigation of group interest in particular social is- 
sues and the relative amount of reading upon each by typical 
groups. By comparing reading interest with actual reading we 
find means of extending the scope and influence of reading upon 
subjects of much interest upon which little reading is done. 
Finally, the study of the effects of reading should integrate the 
foregoing studies and increase our understanding of the social 
values of reading, whether for information or for entertainment. 

The following summary of the studies mentioned is too con- 
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cise to convey any clear notion of any particular investigation. 
The purpose is to afford some perspective of current work in the 
field of adult reading as a whole. Since studies of each type 
mentioned are actually in progress and in some cases well ad- 
vanced, persons interested in particular aspects of the work may 
obtain further information by correspondence. 


A. The reading population: defined by studies of the reading of typical groups 
selected to represent wide ranges in respect to different conditions known 
to influence reading, for example: 

I. 
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READING STUDIES CONTRIBUTORY TO 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Amount and character of reading in newspapers, magazines, and books, 
distributed among groups chosen to represent different amounts of 
schooling from the sixth grade to college graduation. 


. Same, for groups chosen to represent typical occupations on the various 


levels of schooling and intelligence. 


. Same, for groups representing racial differences known to affect read- 


ing—e.g., Jewish, Negro, Irish, Mexican, Japanese. 


. Summaries of the various distributions to indicate the traits and com- 


binations of traits associated with different amounts of reading in 
different types of material. 


. Distribution of popular reading on social subjects, obtained by sub- 


mitting lists of selected press items, magazine articles, and books to 
samplings of representative population groups. 


B. The status of reading: defined for each distinguishable type of reading by 
comparisons between the given type of reading and other sources of in- 
formation or forms of entertainment available to the particular population 
studied, for example: 

I. 


Recreational reading compared with other types of recreation by 
means of preference ratings obtained from groups representing extreme 
differences in intelligence, economic status, and amount of schooling. 


. Reading compared with other sources of information, by selecting a 


few situations to represent different degrees of importance to the given 
population, then obtaining group judgments sufficient to show which 
of the following sources of information are preferred for each situation: 
(a) participation, (4) observation, (c) motion picture, (d) conversation, 
(e) radio, (f) news item, (g) magazine fiction, (4) magazine non-fiction, 
(7) novel, (/) serious book of non-fiction. 


. Social distribution of preference for melodramatic fiction, secured by 


means of a series of fiction plots scaled to range from pure adventure to 
stories providing a somewhat philosophical interpretation of life. De- 
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gree of simplicity in style and plot preferred by each social group to be 
determined by having representatives of typical groups indicate which 
plots are preferred. 

C. Nature and extent of reading upon social subjects: determined by analyzing 
contemporary literature to obtain a complete list of such subjects, then in 
securing group ratings to indicate the relative interest of each subject to 
each group. Actual reading upon the various subjects may be obtained by 
collecting library call slips, by individual reading diaries, or by having 
representatives of each group check samplings of recent material on each 
subject to show which have been read less than half, more than half but 
not all, or entirely. Comparisons between relative interest and relative 
amounts of reading can then be made for each subject among all the popu- 
lation groups sampled. Such comparisons indicate, for example: 

1. Discrepancies between group interest in reading upon particular sub- 
jects and actual reading done, thus suggesting conditions that prevent 
the reading desired—such as lack of sufficiently simple material, in- 
accessibility of such material, and the like. 

. Group characteristics associated with differences in interest in reading 
upon social questions. The differences in group interest are defined by 
correlations between the reading-interest scores of groups known to 
differ in respect to one or more of the following factors, the others being 
held constant: sex, age, schooling, occupation, environment, and other 
conditions. 

. The social effects of reading: determined by tests or scale measures of the 
attitudes of selected groups toward a given social issue before and after 
the reading of a selected book, short-story, or article on the subject. Such 
tests are still more readily used to study the‘effects of selected readings 
upon the scope and permanence of factual information upon the topic. 
As contrasted with such studies of the desirable effects of reading, it is 
possible that studies to define the undesirable’ effects will prove the more 
significant, in view of the scarcity of work in this field to date. Studies of 
the latter type, for example, involve: 

1. Compensatory aspects of recreational reading, defined by contrasting 
the amounts of romantic fiction (“escape literature”) read by students 
rated D or E by the Thurstone personality scales with students rated 
A or B, the groups thus distinguished representing good and bad social 
adjustment, respectively. 

. Mental and physical disorders associated with excessive amounts of 
reading or with the character of material read. Evidence concerning 
such disorders is available in case histories of psycho-neurasthenic pa- 
tients, case records of juvenile delinquents, and like sources. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY UNDER THE CITY- 
MANAGER FORM OF GOVERN- 
MENT—Continued' 


V. CORPORATE LIBRARIES UNDER SELF- 
PERPETUATING BOARDS 


EGALLY, the two libraries in this group, Portland, Maine, 
and Norfolk, Virginia, must be classified separately, for 
they are organized as private corporations under spe- 

cial state laws and have the usual rights and prerogatives of 
corporate bodies.? In actual operation, however, they are 
not essentially different from the nine libraries in the group 
whose organization we have just been studying. Both libraries 
receive the bulk of their income by appropriations from the 
city council and serve the public of their cities in the same way 
as do municipal libraries. 

The important point, of course, is that the governing boards 
of these libraries are created by special state statutes and that 
their members appoint their ewn successors. They are thus 
completely independent, legally, of the municipal government 
and are responsible only to themselves for their own acts. How- 
ever, this separateness is somewhat fictitious, since the city 
council has the power of the purse and can alter its appropria- 
tions to the library as it sees fit. 

The membership of the boards in both cities is large, fifteen 
in Norfolk and twenty in Portland.s Their powers are very 
broad, including complete management of the library, owner- 
ship of property, the formulation of rules and regulations, ap- 
pointment of staff members, and fixing their compensation.‘ 

* As stated in the first instalment of this article (see Library quarterly, 1 [1931], 
121-51), the data on which the study is based were collected in 1928. 

? Virginia, Acts of Assembly, 1893-94, chap. 233, pp. 249-51, approved February, 
1924; Maine, Acts and Resolves, 1867, chap. 174, pp. 144-45. 

3 Answers to questionnaire and statutes cited in foregoing note. 

4 Information from questionnaires. 
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Naturally, the introduction of the manager plan of govern- 
ment has had no legal effect on either of these corporate libra- 
ries, for they could be absorbed into the municipal organization 
only by consent of, and appropriate legal action by, their own 
boards. However, both are brought into close touch with the 
city government in that all-important matter, the determina- 
tion of the budget. In the case of Norfolk, the manager scru- 
tinizes the library budget carefully and sometimes makes cuts 
in it. If he does, the librarian and board attend the budget 
meeting of the council and make a statement on behalf of the 
library appropriation." In Portland, the manager does not seem 
to enter into the budget procedure as it affects the library, but a 
committee of the board appears before the council on behalf of 
the library appropriation.’ 

This particular form of library organization is not specially 
important, because of the fact that the number of such libraries 
is relatively small and their establishment is mainly of his- 
torical interest. They do, however, have certain important ad- 
vantages, in that they are independent and largely free from 
the entanglements of municipal politics.’ 


VI. LIBRARIES CONTROLLED BY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND CLUBS 


The two libraries to be considered in this group—Portsmouth, 
Virginia, and Miami, Florida—are of interest chiefly because 
they afford examples of libraries which are still in a state of 
transition with respect to their development. While both of 
them receive a small appropriation from municipal funds, they 
are actually managed by organizations which are entirely out- 
side of the municipal government proper. In neither instance 
does the city charter contain any provisions regarding the li- 
brary. 

In the case of Portsmouth we find an interesting survival of 


* Information of answer to questionnaire. 


2 Information from files of American Library Association, Survey, 1926. 


3A. E. Bostwick, The American public library (3d ed., rev., 1923), pp. 21-22 
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one of the formerly very common “association” libraries,’ which 
have very largely been converted into public libraries adminis- 
tered directly by the cities. The Portsmouth Public Library is 
controlled by the Ladies’ Library Association of that city, 
which elects a board of twelve members to manage the library. 
Even here, however, there is a certain amount of supervision 
by the director of public welfare, who is a city official; and the 
annual report of the library is forwarded to the city manager 
and city council. However, the actual management of the li- 
brary seems to be entirely in the hands of its own board.? The 
library receives an extremely meager appropriation of $3,000 a 
year from the city. 

The Flagler Memorial Library of Miami seems almost to 
defy classification. It has been placed in this group, because 
it is actually managed by the Miami Woman’s Club through 
its library committee. This unusual arrangement is due to the 
fact that Henry Flagler originally donated to the Woman’s 
Club a piece of ground, stipulating that the club should main- 
tain a free reading-room.‘ For over twenty-five years the libra- 
ry thus established served as the only public library of Miami, 
a membership fee of $1.00 a year being charged. It has re- 
ceived financial support from the city only since 1924,5 at which 
time it assumed the functions of a free public library. Curiously 
enough, the present annual appropriation of $30,000 is paid 
from the publicity fund of the city. 

The library committee of the Woman’s Club exercises most 
of the functions of a library board, appointing the librarian and 
staff and fixing their salaries. The librarian is given power to 
make rules and regulations and prepares the budget, which is 
later approved by the library committee and the city commis- 


* Cf. Bostwick, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
? Information from answers to questionnaire. 


3U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Financial statistics of cities, 1926,” as published in 
American city, October, 1927. 


4 Information regarding Miami from answers to questionnaire and correspondence. 


5 City manager's report to the city commission of five years of commission manager gov- 
ernment for the city of Miami (7927-20), p. 23. 
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sion. The unusual and temporary situation in Miami is said to 
exist because of the lack of interest in the library by the city 
commission. The manager apparently has no control over the 
library whatever, although its report is included in his report 
to the commission.’ 

The two libraries in this group are at the very bottom of the 
list of the twenty-nine libraries analyzed in point of financial 
support from their respective cities. In 1926, Miami had a per 
capita income of 16 cents for library purposes, and Portsmouth 
of 5 cents. In both cases the proportion of library operating ex- 
penditures amounted to 0.3 per cent of the total operating ex- 
penditures of the city, as compared to an average of 1.6 per cent 
for all twenty-nine cities.? Certainly manager government in 
Portsmouth and Miami has done very little for the libraries, 
although Miami should be given credit for making an appro- 
priation which had never been made previously. There is noth- 
ing in the record of either city to indicate that the manager plan 
is likely to prove especially friendly to public libraries. 


VII. MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES UNDER CONTROL 
OF THE CITY MANAGER 


In the types of libraries which we have been studying up to 
this point, the introduction of the council-manager plan of gov- 
ernment has been, in the main, only an incident. Most of these 
libraries have lived through several changes in the form of mu- 
nicipal government, and their position has not been seriously 
affected. The tradition of library independence has been com- 
pletely maintained in most cases; it persists even in the cities 
where the separate powers of the library have been most seri- 
ously invaded. 

We now turn to a group of cities in which this tradition of 
independence has been broken down, in which the newest type 
of municipal executive, the city manager, has been definitely 
given authority over the destinies of the public library. Analy- 

t Ibid., pp. 23-24. 


2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Financial statistics of cities, 1926,” as published in 
American city for October, November, December, 1927, and January, 1928. 
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sis of the library situation in this group should prove of special 
interest, for here we ought to find indications of the most recent 
tendencies in determining the place of the library in municipal 
government. We may naturally expect to find more uniformity 
and less variation than has been apparent in the rather confused 
picture thus far presented, and this expectation is quite largely 
borne out by the facts. 

Council-manager government has made a real change in the 
status of the seven libraries we now have to consider. In two 
of the seven, however, the management of the public library 
by a board has been retained, although the board is appointed 
by the manager. It is desirable, therefore, to study these cities 
in two subgroups: first, those in which the library is merely a 
municipal department headed by a single executive, the libra- 
rian, who is directly under the city manager; second, those li- 
braries in which the library board has been retained as an inter- 
mediate authority between the manager and the librarian. The 
libraries included in these subgroups have already been listed 
in the classification given above.’ 

Let us consider first, then, the five libraries in which there is 
no board. The idea of making the public library a regular de- 
partment of the city government under a single executive is not, 
it should be emphasized, first found in the council-manager 
form of government. It is used, for example, in the case of St. 
Paul, a “commission” city. In two of the five cities we are now 
considering—Long Beach and Sacramento—the library was 
strictly a municipal department at the time council-manager 
government was adopted. In both instances the librarian was 
directly responsible to one of the commissioners, and there was 
no library board. The change involved in these two cities was, 
therefore, slight in principle, for the responsibility of the libra- 
rian was merely shifted from a commissioner to the manager.’ 
In Jackson and Stockton, however, independent library boards 
were abolished by the new charters, and the librarians were 

* See C. B. Joeckel, “The Public library under the city-manager form of government” 
(first instalment), Library quarterly, 1 (1931), 129. 


2 Information from answers to questionnaire. 
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made immediate subordinates of the manager.’ In Pontiac, the 
“Ladies’ Library,” which was practically defunct for lack of 
funds, was taken over by the city after manager government 
had been in operation for more than three years.” In this city, 
therefore, to all intents and purposes, the present library is a 
new library—at least an old one given a new lease of life. 

In seeking to enumerate the distinguishing points of this type 
of library organization, we may perhaps begin by noting the 
fact that the library is here completely absorbed in the mu- 
nicipal machine. It can make no claim to separation from the 
rest of the structure; and even in administration it has been 
made to conform to the general pattern, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, which will be noted later. 

In particular, the sequence of authority and responsibility 
found in general i in manager government has been pretty clearly 
established in the case of the library, as the diagrams given in 
Appendix B will show. Sacramento is the most perfect example 
of this fact. Here responsibility passes directly with the elec- 
tive or appointive power from voters to council to manager to 
librarian to library staff without the slightest deviation. While 
this chain of authority is not quite so clearly established in the 
other cities, the variations are actually not of great importance. 

It is in financial matters that the absorption of the library 
into the general municipal system is perhaps most evident. 
The budget procedure of the library has been made uniform 
with standard practice in the cities now under analysis. The 
librarian prepares the budget originally; the manager revises it 
and presents it to the council, which is the final authority. This 
procedure is followed in all five cities.s As a general rule, also, 
the library’s budget is made out in accordance with the stand- 
ard form of budget for all municipal departments, which differs 
materially from the usual library classification of accounts. In 
general, it may be said that the librarian, in this particular plan, 
deals directly with the one person who is most influential in 

* Information from answers to questionnaire. 

2 Third annual report of the city manager (1926), p. 11; G. M. Walton, Libraries in 
Michigan (1926), pp. 42-43- 

3 See summary table in Appendix A. 
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budgetary matters—the city manager. By some librarians this 
is regarded as a distinct advantage.’ 

In the field of purchasing, where centralization is fairly gen- 
eral in manager cities, we find that purchases of supplies are 
usually made by the city purchasing agent on requisition from 
the librarian, with exceptions in the case of technical equipment 
and supplies.? Only one city, however (Stockton), attempts to 
purchase library books through the central purchasing depart- 
ment of the municipality. In this one instance the results of 
centralized purchasing are declared to have been most unsatis- 
factory." 

In this type of library control, there seems to be a tendency 
away from the separate library mill tax. Three of the five cities 
under consideration have no such tax; the council makes an 
appropriation for library purposes from the city treasury in a 
lump sum.? 

From the point of view of the administration of library service 
itself, the striking feature is the administrative independence 
of the librarian under this plan. One librarian states the case 
as follows: “It is a very desirable thing for the librarian to be 
able to carry out his or her policies without interference and 
without having to spend valuable time and energy in convinc- 
ing a lay board.’* Another may be quoted as follows: “I like 
working directly under the city manager. It allows me far more 
independence of action than librarians seem to have under 
boards of trustees.”" It is doubtless true that an energetic and 
active librarian may act more directly and more quickly as an 
independent head under a busy manager, who has little time to 
devote to the library, than is the case under the average board. 
That this may not always be true, however, is shown by the 
fact that one librarian reports “curtailed activity” under the 
manager government.* 

One somewhat unexpected result follows from the absence of 
a board—the librarian is given the authority to make rules and 
regulations for the administration of library service. Of course, 
this power, while nominally vested in the board under the 


* Information from answers to questionnaire. ? See summary table in Appendix A. 
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standard type of administration, was usually actually in the 
hands of the librarian, who naturally recommended most of the 
rules. However, final authority always rested in the board, a 
fact which probably tended to conservatism in most instances, 
This added responsibility of the librarian makes it relatively 
simple for him to establish his policies as rapidly as other con- 
ditions will permit. 

The three California cities in this group—Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, and Long Beach—definitely recognize the professional na- 
ture of library service by providing in their charters certain 
standards in training and experience, the first two for the en- 
tire library staff, and the last in the case of the librarian only.’ 
This provision is not found in any of the other charters studied; 
it certainly should make for the assurance of the employment 
of a competent personnel, although Stockton seems to have 
honored the rule in the breaking more than in the observance.’ 
In general, the librarian is responsible for the choice of the 
staff, although in some instances his selection must be approved 
by the manager. Only one library, Long Beach, is subject to 
civil service regulation in the appointment of its staff. Full de- 
tails regarding the administration of the libraries in these cities 
will be found in the appendixes.’ 

But, putting aside mere questions of the form of government, 
what have the manager and the manager plan contributed to 
the public library in these communities? In all of them, mana- 
ger government has been in operation long enough to make a 
judgment on this point possible. Has the effect on the library 
been good or bad? These are reasonable questions, and it seems 
within the scope of this paper to attempt a brief answer based 
on the facts.‘ 

t Charter of Sacramento, in effect June 30, 1921, art. XV, sec. 131, p. 45; Charter of 
Stockton, in effect July, 1923, art. XVIII, sec. 3, p. 30; Charter of Long Beach, amended 
to July, 1927, art. XVII, sec. 197, p. 29. 

2 Information from answers to questionnaire. 

3 See summary table in Appendix A. 


4 The writer has visited personally four of the five libraries under consideration. The 
facts given in the following summary are based on personal knowledge, on answers to 
questionnaires, and on other sources of information which are believed to be authentic. 
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In the first place, it should be noted that the amount of time 
devoted by the manager personally to library problems has 
been rather slight. In one city he is said to have visited the 
library only once in two years and to have broken many ap- 

intments; in another he failed to keep an appointment (of 
which he had been frequently reminded!) to give an address of 
welcome to the library association of the state, which was meet- 
ing in his city. Such results as have been obtained, have come 
through wise selection of librarians and other assistants and 
through careful revision of budgets, rather than through per- 
sonal attention and effort. This is not a criticism of the mana- 
gers, for it is not to be expected that they would interfere in the 
administration of technical departments. The normal proce- 
dure would certainly be to appoint a competent executive and 
give him reasonable freedom and initiative in the conduct of his 
department. In the main this has actually been done. In Sacra- 
mento the manager seems to have been more active than in the 
other cities. There he is said to require a written monthly re- 
port on library activities, and consultation on decided changes 
in policy." The present Sacramento manager, Mr. Bottorf, 
seems to show an unusually keen interest and pride in the li- 
brary of his city.’ 

A fair summary statement of the library situation in the five 
cities now being considered would be about as follows: In two, 
Pontiac and Sacramento, manager government has been re- 
sponsible for decided improvement in the library situation; in 
one, Long Beach, it has meant no change; in two, Jackson and 
Stockton, the results have been more or less unfavorable. This 
general summary may be amplified by a brief statement of the 
facts in each case. 

In Pontiac the present manager administration must certain- 
ly be given credit for rescuing the library from the slough of 
despond and neglect into which it had fallen. Beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1924, a reasonably vigorous effort was made to rehabilitate 


* Information from answers to questionnaire. 


2 Cf. his Annual report, 1924, p. 42. A personal letter from Mr. Bottorf, dated Febru- 
ary 8, 1928, also bears out this statement, 
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the library,’ and larger appropriations were made for its sup- 
port. However, the actual results obtained are as yet decidedly 
low, as shown by the following figures for the fiscal year 1926 
-27: expenditures per capita, 22.3 cents; circulation per capita, 
1.5; proportion of borrowers to total population, 20.9 per cent. 
All of these results are low, the last two particularly so, in com- 
parison to generally accepted library standards. In Kalamazoo, 
for instance, the same figures are as follows: expenditures per 
capita, $1.19; circulation per capita, 6.6; proportion of borrow- 
ers to population, 41.2 per cent.’ Of course, Pontiac is a rapidly 
growing industrial city with a large foreign population, and too 
much cannot be expected from the public library in such a city 
in a relatively short period. 

The first manager of Sacramento began his relation to the 
library by summarily dismissing without warning the librarian, 
a man who had been connected with the Sacramento city library 
for forty years and who had been largely responsible for the 
successful completion, in 1918, of an excellent new library build- 
ing.* This action was taken at the beginning of the manager’s 
administration and was part of a general house-cleaning of city 
officers which the manager deemed necessary and desirable. 
The new librarian appointed was a competent and successful 
woman with excellent library experience. She has demonstrated 
her ability as a librarian by the results obtained under her ad- 
ministration. In the six years (1921-27) in which manager gov- 
ernment has been in effect, the circulation of books for home use 
has increased 119 per cent,’ and other important gains in service 
have been made. Such gains, however, have not been unusual 
in California, and cities not under manager government have 
done nearly as well. Pasadena gained 87 per cent in circulation 
during the same period, San Diego 86 per cent, and Berkeley 
66 per cent. The per capita circulation of books for home use 


*G. M. Walton, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
2 Michigan State Library, Pudlic libraries of Michigan, 1926-27. 
3 [bid. 4 Library journal, LI (April 15, 1926), 394. 


5 Susan T. Smith, “The Library and city manager form of government,” in League 
of California Municipalities, Oficial program, 1927, pp. 33, 35- 
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in these three cities is much greater than in Sacramento. Fur- 
ther, the appropriations for the public library were larger, both 
absolutely and relatively, in all of the non-manager cities men- 
tioned than in Sacramento.’ This comparison is not intended 
to detract from the excellent record made by Sacramento in 
the period since manager control became effective. The admin- 
istration of the library has been active and successful in arous- 
ing community interest, and the staff has been largely pro- 
fessionalized. 

In Long Beach it seems impossible to make any definite state- 
ment as to the effect of the introduction of manager adminis- 
tration on the library. The Long Beach Public Library was a 
well-administered and highly successful library long before the 
manager plan was adopted; it has continued to be so since that 
time. At least it may be said that the various Long Beach 
managers, in spite of several changes, have not hindered the 
development of the library in any way. In some particulars, 
especially in the building of several new branch libraries, they 
have been especially helpful.’ 

Jackson has had eight managers since the manager plan be- 
came effective in 1915, and it is impossible in the space avail- 
able to trace the vicissitudes of the library under each of these 
executives. Certainly, the Jackson Public Library has made no 
marked progress since 1915, when manager government became 
effective. The latest available figures show an income of 41 
cents per capita, a circulation rate of 3.7 per capita, and 17.6 
per cent of the population registered as library borrowers.? A 
comparison of these figures with those given for Kalamazoo 
above‘ would seem to indicate pretty clearly that the possibili- 
ties for library service in Jackson are by no means being fully 
realized. The per capita expenditures for operation of the li- 
brary and for library outlays (mainly books) were the same in 

* Data from annual statistical number (October, 1921, and October, 1927) of News 
notes of California libraries, compiled by California State Library. 

? Information from answers to questionnaire. 

3 Michigan State Library, Pudlic libraries of Michigan, 1926-27. 
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192§ as in 191, although most libraries show a large increase 
in that period. The proportion of library expenditures to total 
expenditures had fallen in the same period from 2.5 per cent 
to 1.5 per cent in the case of operating costs and from 1.1 per 
cent to 0.3 per cent in the case of outlays, showing conclusively 
that the library was losing ground steadily in its relative im- 
portance to the rest of the municipal service. While the mana- 
gers are perhaps not responsible for this situation, still there is 
no evidence of a keen interest on their part in the library. The 
best information obtainable by the writer seems to indicate that 
managers have in general been somewhat indifferent to the li- 
brary and have made no special efforts to increase its appropri- 
ation. The net cost of operation per volume circulated, 11.3 
cents, is very low, showing that everything possible is being 
done to keep down the cost of service.? The city of Jackson has 
many financial problems, and the low income of the library has, 
perhaps, been inevitable. 

The case of Stockton affords an excellent example of the un- 
fortunate situation which may develop when the manager is 
not impressed by the importance of the public library. In ap- 
praising the situation in this city, we may let the facts speak 
for themselves. During the three years immediately preceding 
the establishment of manager government (1920-23), while the 
library was still under board management, a young and ener- 
getic librarian was responsible for a circulation increase of 65 
per cent and for the doubling of the number of registered bor- 
rowers.* 

The new form of government started off auspiciously for the 
Stockton Public Library, and the librarian read an enthusiastic 
paper on the subject of “The Library and the city manager” 
at the 1923 meeting of the California Library Association.‘ 
Speaking of the Stockton charter, he commented favorably on 


* Data from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Financial statistics of cities (1915, 1925). 


2 Michigan State Library, Public libraries of Michigan, 1925-26. 


3 Information from answer to questionnaire. 


4H. O. Parkinson, “The Library and the city manager,” Public libraries, XXIV 
(1924), 168-69. 
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the elimination of the trustees and went on to say: “No city 
charter will bring us the millennium. The success of any piece 
of machinery depends largely upon the men who operate it, 
but the above provisions seem to be sound and, at least, will 
make the path clearer for improving the status of the library.” 
But, unfortunately, the path did ot become clearer; and in one 
year after Manager Ashburner arrived on the scene, the book 
circulation was just about holding its own, and the net registra- 
tion was falling off. Expenditures were at first slightly curtailed, 
although increased a little in subsequent years; book orders were 
delayed, sometimes for weeks; the binding of the library was 
transferred from an out-of-town expert library binder to a less 
competent local binder; untrained assistants were appointed 
to the staff, contrary to the specific provisions of the charter; 
and there was a general lack of appreciation of library problems 
and objectives. The librarian soon embraced an opportunity to 
take another position, and resigned in December, 1925.’ 

The whole matter may well be summed up by saying that 
the success of the library under the direct supervision of the 
manager depends very largely on the attitude of the individual 
manager toward the library. Librarians working under mana- 
gers are practically a unit on this point,’ regardless of whether 
their personal experience has been favorable or unfavorable. 
If the manager believes thoroughly in the importance of libra- 
ries, he usually has it in his power to see that the library in his 
city receives adequate support and is efficiently administered. 
If he is indifferent, or worse, there is little hope for progress in 
library service. With the rather frequent changes in managers, 
the result is that correspondingly frequent changes with regard 
to the library are possible, and it is thus more likely to be sub- 
ject to a series of ups and downs in its fortunes than under other 
forms of government. 

The fact that the majority of managers are engineers is per- 
haps pertinent at this point.’ In the most complete and search- 


' California State Library, News notes of California libraries, XX1 (1926), 28. 
? Information from answers to questionnaire. 


3L. D. White, The City manager (1927), p. 128. 
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ing appraisal yet made regarding the city manager as an ad- 
ministrator, Professor White of the University of Chicago gives 
it as his conclusion that “within their specialty, municipal gov- 
ernment, they [the managers] are primarily, and not infrequent- 
ly, almost exclusively devoted to engineering, neglecting the 
other phases of city government and sometimes oblivious of the 
more human problems involved in good city government.” He 
continues: “More than once, as I went from city to city, I was 
impressed with the preoccupation of the managers with physi- 
cal construction and their neglect of the intellectual and moral 
interests of the community.’* This certainly is a true picture 
in Stockton, where the manager has made a considerable suc- 
cess in his important port project and in other engineering 
matters. An instance of exactly opposite bearing is found in 
Niagara Falls, where the manager, an engineer, is ““sympathet- 
ic” toward libraries. The summary tables and diagrams in 
the appendixes give full details regarding the libraries in this 
group of cities. 

The most recent development in the place of the library in 
manager cities is found in Oklahoma City and Rochester, New 
York, where the library functions under a board which is ap- 
pointed by the manager. This form of control is so recent (es- 
tablished in April, 1927, in Oklahoma City, and January, 1928, 
in Rochester) that it is impossible to make any definitive esti- 
mate of the practical working-out of the system. Its success or 
failure will naturally be watched with great interest. In Okla- 
homa City the idea of representation by ward, the only case of 
the kind known to the writer, is interestingly preserved in the 
appointment of library board members by the manager, as the 
charter stipulates that there shall be not less than one member 
from each ward. There is no fixed term of office for the board, 
the members serving at the pleasure of the manager.‘ This 
makes possible, of course, a complete change in policy at any 
time. The board makes rules and regulations for the use of the 


t [bid., p. 148. ? Information from answers to questionnaire. 


3 Public management, X (1928), 248-49. 


4 Charter, effective April, 1927, art. IV, sec. 6, p. 8. 
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library and recommends salaries for the staff to the manager, 
but librarian and staff are appointed by the manager from civil 
service eligible lists.‘ The financial control of the Oklahoma 
City Public Library is very closely under the supervision of the 
manager. Its budget conforms largely to standard municipal 
requirements and is passed on by the manager before submis- 
sion to the council. Purchases are made through the city pur- 
chasing agent.’ The librarian reports that the new system is 
working “very satisfactorily from both the administrative and 
financial standpoints,” with “more freedom of action and more 
increase in income” than under the old system.’ In Rochester 
the scheme of organization on paper is largely the same as in 
Oklahoma City. Before the manager plan went into effect, a 
library board with broad powers controlled the actual manage- 
ment of the library. The new charter gives the manager power 
to fix all salaries and requires that all purchases be made 
through the central purchasing department, thus seriously cur- 
tailing the former powers of the library board. For the present, 
the board, at the request of the manager, is still continuing to 
exercise its functions according to the old system, although this 
is regarded as only a temporary adjustment." Full details of the 
operation of the library under this subgroup will be found in the 
summary tables in Appendix A. 

This latest variant in organization shows once more the per- 
sistence of the board plan of library administration. At first 
glance it seems a rather unwarranted perversion of the principle 
of administrative responsibility through a series of single execu- 
tive heads, such as that outlined in the Model Charter of the 
National Municipal League. It eliminates the directness in 
executive action commented on above? in the administration of 
libraries without boards. It is probably not a plan which would 
please most managers, who are not, as a rule, in favor of boards.’ 
On the other hand, it does bring into the picture the humaniz- 


* Information from answers to questionnaire. 
2 See above, pp. 306-7. 


3 Clearly indicated, for example, in a letter dated March 28, 1928, from City Manager 
Edy of Berkeley, then president of the City Managers’ Association. 
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ing touch of the lay hand in municipal administration, the im- 
portance of which is commented on by* writers on municipal 
topics and by librarians in manager cities were there are no 


boards.? 
VIII. CONCLUSION 


To attempt to indicate a trend in library organization in man- 
ager cities from the foregoing confused and conflicting assembly 
of facts seems rather hopeless. One is tempted to conclude 
merely by saying that no essentially new plan of library gov- 
ernment has been developed in the cities we have examined. 
Even a chronological study is of little assistance, for we find 
early and recent examples in all groups, with the one exception 
of the recently established board libraries under manager con- 
trol. “Two swallows do not make a summer,” and these two 
cases cannot be said to show a real trend. True, they may repre- 
sent a compromise between board management and manager 
control, but this seems highly doubtful. However, we may per- 
haps venture to make a few generalizations, by way of sum- 
mary of the situation as we find it today. 

In the first place, for the sake of completeness, it is necessary 
to repeat the fact we have noted at various points in this study 
—the board plan of library administration persists strongly. 
Perhaps it is giving way; but, if so, it is yielding ground slowly 
and stubbornly. 

The importance of the legal position of the public library has 
perhaps not been sufficiently stressed in this connection. The 
fact that more libraries have not come under the administra- 
tive control of the manager is due fully as much to the manner 
in which they were originally established as to deliberate choice. 
This point has been noted at various places in our study,’ but 
it should be clearly understood that the mere adoption of a 
home-rule charter establishing manager government in a par- 
ticular city does not necessarily make possible the absorption 


'T. H. Reed, Municipal government in the United States (1926), p. 309. 
2 Information from answers to questionnaire. 


3 See Joeckel, /oc. cit., pp. 124-25, 130. Also see above, p. 302 
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of the public library into the general scheme, even though the 
charter provides for it. In order to accomplish this result, addi- 
tional steps, often somewhat complicated, may need to be tak- 
en. It is only in the group of municipal libraries controlled by 
independent boards that charter changes are likely to affect 
the status of the library. Even here, it might not always be pos- 
sible for a charter to prevail over a special statute, such as 
that found in Cincinnati, for example. At all events, the prog- 
ress of absorption seems more or less definitely blocked in the 
other groups we have studied, except by voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the library authorities. 

Secondly, so far as ground has been lost by former inde- 
pendent boards, it has been surrendered to the strongly cen- 
tralized power of the city manager. Although this has hap- 
pened rather infrequently, still it is, clearly, the really impor- 
tant trend which is indicated by the survey we have made. 
It is probably fair to say that the further fate of this incipient 
movement will depend upon the future development of the 
manager plan itself. If manager government continues to grow 
in popularity, if it really proves its value, then we may reason- 
ably expect to see the libraries more and more frequently ab- 
sorbed into the centralized municipal government. The argu- 
ment for the necessity of separate and independent management 
will probably become increasingly difficult to sustain under such 
circumstances. As we have already pointed out, separate gov- 
ernment is most likely to be maintained in those cases where the 
library is attached to the school system,’ on account of the fact 
that schools are, as yet, not considered to be matters of mu- 
nicipal concern. 

As a third tendency, it should be noted that the principal 
effect of the manager plan on libraries in actual operation has 
been to make their administration conform to the general mu- 
nicipal pattern. As we have observed, this has been most fre- 
quently accomplished in financial matters, where the budget, 
accounting, and purchasing have come more and more under 
the power of the manager or his subordinates. Separate taxa- 


* Joeckel, Joc. cit., p. 130. 
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tion for libraries is also on the wane in manager cities. The ten- 
dency toward budget control by the manager is probably the 
most frequent evidence of his authority over the library in cases 
where it is not directly under his control, as well as in those in 
which it is. The importance of this fact cannot easily be over- 
emphasized. 

The summary of the data in Appendix A shows that the 
manager now passes on the library budget in twelve cities out 
of the twenty-nine studied. This includes a number of cities in 
which he has no direct administrative control over the library. 
Probably he may also, in some instances, exercise important 
extra-legal powers in this respect, which are not shown by the 
information gathered. 

Fourthly, it is well to repeat that the managers have not been 
active in their supervision of libraries. With one or two excep- 
tions, they have been quite content to allow the librarians to 
manage the libraries as they saw fit within the limitations im- 
posed by the budget and other general municipal regulations, 
such as purchasing. In accordance with their general practice, 
they have given the “expert” librarians full sway in the libraries 
under their control.’ 

Finally, to complete this summary of tendencies, attention 
should be directed to the serious danger of conflict in authority 
over the library which has developed in several cities.? This has 
been caused variously by lack of understanding of the applica- 
tion of the principle of municipal home rule, with its resulting 
conflict with state library laws; by a failure to adopt a definite 
and clean-cut policy with regard to the library; by faulty and 
careless drafting of charters; and probably, on occasion, by sim- 
ply forgetting the library when charters were drafted. 

If any lesson at all is to be learned from the data submitted 
in this study, it would seem to be that one of the plans outlined 
above should be deliberately selected and provisions for its 
execution carefully drafted in the city charter. Every possible 


* Cf. T. H. Reed, “College training for municipal experts,” in Ninth yearbook of the 
City Managers’ Association (1923), p. 144. But recall the case of Stockton described 
above, pp. 312-13. 

? Note, for example, cases of Knoxville (Joeckel, /oc. cit., pp. 139-40) and Berkeley 
(ibid., pp. 137-40). 
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effort should be made to give the plan chosen the advantage 
of accurate description and freedom from hampering complica- 
tions of all kinds. There has been too much compromise be- 
tween the various conflicting interests; whatever plan is adopted 
should be given a fair chance to succeed. 

Any attempt to appraise the respective value of the plans 
which have been enumerated leads, inevitably, to an argument 
which might prove irrelevant, for it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to attempt to determine which form of governmental 
organization is best for the public library. However, it seems 
proper and pertinent to summarize the arguments for and against 
manager control of the library. The interesting and practical 
point seems to be whether or not the manager should be given 
power over the actual administration of the library, or whether 
it should be allowed to maintain the independence which has, 
pretty generally, been its portion in the history of municipal 
affairs. 

On this specific point we find little help from writers in the 
field of municipal government. We have already seen that the 
place of the library is usually omitted in theoretical discussions 
or diagrams of municipal organization.’ We are obliged to make 
such deductions as we can from general statements on board 
administration and similar subjects. 

The managers themselves have apparently been too busy 
with more important matters to voice their opinions on this 
point. What they believe must be inferred from the general 
tendency of their policies. If they could be interrogated, they 
might well answer in the words of a past president of the City 
Managers’ Association, John N. Edy, of Berkeley: 

I believe that in a city-manager city the library should be conducted (a) 
directly under the city manager, or (4) under the board of education. I see 
no more reason for a separate board of trustees for the library than there 
would seem to be for the health department, or the police department, or the 
Public works department, or the high school. If the Library functioned as a 
department under the city manager, the librarian would, of course, be ap- 
pointed by him.? 

* Joeckel, Joc. cit., pp. 127-28. 

? Letter of March 28, 1928. 
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The opinions and desires of librarians are, historically at any 
rate, overwhelmingly on the side of separate government and 
administration. However, the proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing, and several librarians who have tasted the offerings of 
manager government seem to find it reasonably palatable. 
Even those whose own experiences have been unsatisfactory 
point out that this has been due to the personal equation in the 
case of individual managers and that the plan is perfectly feasi- 
ble under proper administrative conditions.’ 

The financial support of public libraries seems to have been 
affected comparatively little by manager government. The 
average proportion of library operating expenditures to total 
operating expenses in the twenty-nine cities analyzed is 1.6 per 
cent. This is exactly the average for the five cities in which in 
1926 the library was under the control of the manager; it is also 
the average of the nine municipal libraries now under separate 
boards. As might be expected, the libraries fare best financially 
in the cities in which the school-district plan is found. There the 
library accounts for 2.3 per cent of the city’s operating ex- 
penditures, almost 50 per cent more than the average propor- 
tion.’ 

Organization and administration of the library independent 
of the control of the manager usually means, as a practical 
measure, placing it under a separate board endowed with broad 
powers of management. Theoretically, it is not essential that 
there be a library board under separate organization for the 
library, but actually boards are found in all cases except the 
comparatively few cities in which the library is directly man- 
aged by the school board; and obviously, all the arguments 
which may be made for administration apart from the con- 
trol of the manager apply to these libraries with almost equal 
force. 

For the purpose of summing up the arguments in favor of 

* Information from answers to questionnaire; see also American Library Associa- 
tion Survey, I (1926), 20. 

2 Data from advance copy of U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Financial statistics of 


cities, 1926,” as published in American city, October, November, December, 1927, 
and January, 1928. 
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separate control of libraries, it seems reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that there will be a separate board and also a source 
of revenue determined by the council and not specifically in- 
fluenced by the manager. It will be realized that arguments 
in favor of separate, or board, control are usually arguments 
against manager control, and vice versa. It is also particularly 
interesting to observe that what might be called the “ad- 
ministrative desiderata” of both librarians and managers fol- 
low closely the major arguments for the respective plans of 
administration, and, further, that these “desiderata” are in sharp 
conflict on many points. On behalf of the “library desiderata”’ 
it may be said that they represent the feeling of an earnest group 
of public servants, based on their practical experience covering 
a period of over three-quarters of a century. 

This is not the place to repeat all the hackneyed and well- 
known arguments for and against the board plan of administra- 
tion, for which the reader may be referred to almost any 
treatise on public administration.’ Some of them, however, do 
apply with special force to library administration and deserve 
to be noted. 

The principal arguments in favor of separate library organi- 
zation may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Historically, separate administration of libraries under in- 
dependent boards may be said to have been reasonably suc- 
cessful.? Public libraries have been conspicuous in municipal 
history for the earnest and willing service they have rendered 
to the public and for their freedom from some of the more ob- 
vious flaws found in the conduct of city affairs in general. This 
record of achievement does not entitle the library to the right 
of separate management, but it at least creates a presumption 
in favor of such management until an obviously better plan is 


offered. 


2. The library board, under favorable conditions, does pro- 


* For example, a satisfactory summary may be consulted in W. Anderson, 4merican 
city government (1925), pp. 447-50. 

2 T. H. Reed, op. cit., p. 74; E. S. Griffith, Modern development of city government 
(1927), II, 485; W. B. Munro, Government of American cities (4th ed., 1926), p. 354. 
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vide for a group of citizens especially interested in the library, 
who are able to give a “great deal of splendid volunteer serv- 
ice.”* The number of distinguished and public-spirited citizens 
who have been and are willing to serve on library boards is very 
great, due to the fact, perhaps, that such service is largely free 
from political complications and serious public controversy. 
True, the personnel of library boards is often open to serious 
criticism,” but even a poor board will frequently respond to the 
possibilities for service offered by libraries. The great value of 
the board is not that it will actually devise ways and means 
for administering the library—that a wise board leaves to the 
librarian it appoints—but rather that it is able to interpret the 
community and its needs and that it may thus pass competent 
judgment on the administration of the specialist who manages 
the library. In other words, a group of reasonably competent 
and disinterested citizens can gauge public opinion and public 
resources better than any one individual.’ The “authoritative 
representation of interest,”* both geographical and of the opin- 
ions of social and other groups, cannot be easily dismissed, for 
it brings to the library executive authentic knowledge of local 
conditions which he could never acquire personally. On the 
negative side, the influence of a lay board tends to prevent the 
more obvious cases of professional bureaucracy which are oc- 
casionally found, even in libraries.s 

The lack of a library board is admitted to be serious by some 
librarians, whether serving directly under the manager or under 
a school board. There is “no group of influential citizens special- 
ly interested in the library to assist in building projects or to 
support the librarian when important matters of policy are in- 
volved.” Or, as stated by another librarian, “‘a board is needed 


*T. H. Reed, Municipal government in the United States (1926), p. 74; see W. B. 
Munro, op. cit., p. 354. x 


2 W. B. Munro, Municipal government and administration (1923), 1, 344. 
3 W. Anderson, op. cit., p. 447. 

4L. D. White, Public administration (1926), p. 169. 

5 T. H. Reed, Municipal government in the United States (1926), p. 309. 
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to interpret the library to the community and the community 
to the library.’ 

3. Next in order we have that battle-scarred veteran of many 
an argument on behalf of board administration—continuity of 
policy. With very few exceptions,’ library boards are so organ- 
ized that only one or two members go out of office each year, 
a situation which does provide for unbroken life of the board 
and makes possible a definite line of development. Inevitably 
policy is steadier and less fluctuating than in the case with a 
series of managers, whose policies regarding the library may be 
widely varying.s Continuity in policy is important for a library, 
for it can ill adapt itself to violent and sudden changes in in- 
come, in management, or in service. In the building-up of its 
service, a program covering many years in time and demanding 
long and painstaking endeavor in accomplishment is often re- 
quired, as, for instance, the establishment of a branch system, 
or the building up of a carefully selected and graded staff. Such 
programs are much less liable to serious interference when final 
authority over the library is in the hands of a board whose 
members fully understand the history of, and the reasons for, 
the policies adopted. Particularly, the library finds it difficult 
to adjust itself to radical changes in financial policy, for its 
budget requires nice balancing; and severe cuts, or even unex- 
pected increases, will disturb the proportion. Without laboring 
a rather obvious point, it may be said that the library seems 
to be one of the departments in which board control, because 
of its continuity, is accorded a certain amount of favorable con- 
sideration by students of municipal affairs. The weight of opin- 
ion seems to indicate pretty clearly that manager control is not 
always conducive to a stable and continuous library policy.‘ 

The two arguments just made—control by an interested lay 
boards of volunteers and continuity in policy—taken together, 


* Quotations from answers to questionnaire. 
2 The only two noted in this study are Oklahoma City and Berkeley. 
3 W. Anderson, op. cit., p. 447. 


4 See above, pp. 310-13; cf. also L. D. White, Public administration (1926), pp. 168- 
69; W. B. Munro, Municipal government and administration (1923), II, 19. 
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provide for one of the requirements most frequently stressed 
by the librarian in considering the essentials of a good library 
law, namely, “careful and consecutive management.” 

4. Separate library administration will probably permit the 
library to be considered a part of the educational system of the 
community, which is not likely to be the case when it is entirely 
absorbed into the general municipal organization. The impor- 
tance of this educational recognition has been a library shib- 
boleth for many years? and many writers not librarians have 
suggested making the library frankly a part of the educational 
system. Whether this last suggestion should be followed or not 
need not be discussed here, but the fact remains that the library 
does actually gain a certain advantage in maintaining its edu- 
cational status by its very aloofness from other municipal af- 
fairs. 

5. Closely allied to the foregoing argument is another which 
makes the point that the library staff is more likely to receive 
the special professional treatment which it requires under sepa- 
rate control than as a part of the general municipal personnel. 


This again is one of the desiderata of the librarian. As a corol- 
lary, this special consideration implies freedom from civil serv- 
ice regulations. While it is true that all municipal employees 
may be treated alike under a manager,’ nevertheless, in justice 
to the manager, it should be said that this result may be found 
in any form of city government. The managers are quite likely 
to be favorable to a professional staff and, further, are not par- 


*W. F. Yust, Library legislation (2d ed., rev., 1921), p. 9; A. E. Bostwick, op. cit., 
)». 21; Committee on Relations between the Library and the Municipality, American 
- ape age ss 
Library Association Bulletin, VII (1913), 243. 

2 Bostwick, op. cit., p. 21; Lowe, op. cit., pp. 15-16; Tyler, doc. cit., p. 103; W. H. 
Brett, “Comments on library legislation,” American Library Association Bulletin, V1 
(1916), 324; slogan on cover of Public libraries. 

3H. G. James, Local government in the United States (1921), pp. 397-99; W. A. Schap- 
er, “Place of the public library in the administration of a city,” National municipal 
review, III (1914), 672-81; W. B. Munro, Municipal government and administration 
(1923), I, 344-45. 

4Committee on Relations between the Library and the Municipality, Joc cit.; 
Bostwick, op. cit., p. 21. 


5 Some questionnaire answers indicate this. 
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ticularly friendly to civil service as the term is ordinarily under- 
stood. It is undoubtedly true that the “spirit of service,” to use 
a trite, but none the less accurately descriptive, phrase, has 
been one of the points of which the American public library 
may well boast. The library staff is seldom thought of in the 
same way as is the “city-hall crowd,” and complete amalgama- 
tion with the system of municipal employment will certainly 
not add to the library assistants’ esprit de corps in the average 
American city, even under manager control. 

It is perhaps relevant at this point to mention still another of 
the desiderata of the librarian, “‘a sure and steady revenue.’” 
This is not, of course, an argument in favor of the board plan 
of library administration; but it is, in the mind of librarians, 
pretty generally associated with the board idea. What the li- 
brarian desires is a minimum tax levy for library purposes, sepa- 
rate from, and additional to, all other city taxes. Naturally this 
will relieve the library from at least some of the competition 
for funds with other municipal departments, of which it is natu- 
rally fearful. 

The arguments in support of putting the library directly 
under the control of the manager have apparently not been 
stated in print, but it is fairly easy to deduce some of them from 
the mass of arguments in favor of the manager plan as a whole 
which have been advanced in recent years. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. There is, first, what we may call, for want of a better 
name, the “good of the order” argument. While it is not possi- 
ble to make a historical argument based on long experience, as 
was done on behalf of the board system of library management, 
it may, however, be contended that manager government has 
been a real step in advance in municipal affairs.? Among other 
things, it has introduced effectively the principle of expert ad- 
ministration by responsible executives. Even granting that 
separate library administration is desirable, the importance of 
the complete and uniform establishment of the principle of the 
*W. F. Yust, op. cit., pp. 9, 11. 

2 See, for example, Reed, Municipal government in the United States (1926), p. 230. 
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unity of executive control is far greater than any minor ad- 
vantage for a small department. In other words, the good of 
the whole organization outweighs the good of a small part. 

2. Board administration in the case of libraries is unnecessary 
when the librarian is a competent technical expert, such as the 
manager system may normally be expected to provide. The 
presence of a board in such a case is much like the proverbial 
fifth wheel, a useless and ineffective concession to democracy. 
In manager government, the great desideratum is direct and 
centralized control through a chain of responsible executives.’ 
In the case of the librarian, this makes for real independence 
and for prompt decisions, as we have already seen.? The Cali- 
fornia county librarians are said to pride themselves on the 
fact that they do not have “to suffer and endure the interfer- 
ence” of boards. When the librarian is a direct subordinate of 
the manager, he may purchase books, make rules and regula- 
tions, decide promptly about appointments, all without board 
supervision. Library boards usually meet only once a month for 
ordinary business, and there are inevitable delays on this ac- 
count. Moreover, it is often said that the librarian actually for- 
mulates the policy of the library in any case; the board merely 
approves with an official rubber stamp. 

3. A separate library tax levy is abhorrent to those who be- 
lieve in the unification of municipal revenues and in their con- 
trol by a single central authority. Separate taxation for schools, 
parks, libraries, etc., does not fit into such a scheme, because it 
makes it increasingly difficult to control and distribute munici- 
pal expenditures according to any unified plan.‘ As one city 
manager remarked in a public address, “To have the best pub- 
lic library in the state and poor streets or to provide wonderful 

* National Municipal League, 4 Model city charter (rev. ed., 1927); W. P. Capes, 
The Modern city and its government (1922), p. 97; R. M. Dorton, “The City manager 


plan in California,” City manager magazine, September, 1925, p. 17; Stockton diagram, 
see Appendix B. 


2 See above, p. 307. 
3 Lowe, op. cit., p. 28. 


4A. E. Buck, Municipal finance (1926), pp. 27-30; L. D. Upson, Municipal adminis- 
tration (1926), p. 10; Anderson, op. cit., p. 95. 
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playgrounds and yet have children taught i in shacks is not bal- 
ancing a municipal program.”* In some instances, it is quite 
true that a separate levy for the library has made possible a 
much greater appropriation than would have been the case 
under a unified financial system,’ but whether the proportion 
of public funds spent for libraries was too great or too little in 
these instances is not easily determined. When financial au- 
thority is centralized under the council, with the manager pass- 
ing on all budgets, the librarian will deal directly with the mana- 
ger in all financial matters—in other words, with the one per- 
son who is most important in determining the final result in all 
questions affecting appropriations. 

4. Likewise, the contention that the library is an educational 
agency, entitled to the same separate treatment as that now 
generally accorded the schools, does not appeal to those who 
believe in the consolidation of municipal administration and 
finance.’ The manager has not thought this problem out as yet, 
but there is reason to believe that he may eventually be ready 
to absorb the whole educational system under his control, if 
that can be made legally possible. He may not yet be ready 
to assume this added responsibility, but he is not likely to worry 
greatly over the absorption of a small activity such as the 
library. 

Having stated the various arguments for and against manager 
control of libraries, one inquiry still remains. Assuming that 
neither party to the theoretical controversy we have been dis- 
cussing can be persuaded to accept in full the point of view of 
the other (which is quite likely to be the case), we may ask 
whether it is possible to reconcile the two conflicting interests 
by any sort of adjustment or compromise. 

For example, would an advisory board appointed to consider 
library matters be a solution of the problem? Advisory boards 
are actually provided, as permissive features, in several mana- 




































* Address of Manager Edy of Berkeley, before Berkeley Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, January 11, 1928. 
? Berkeley is a good example. 3 A. E. Buck, op. cit., p. 95. 


4 Suggested as a possibility in Manager Edy’s letter of March 28, 1928. 
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ger-plan charters," but in no case has the writer found evidence 
of their being important in practice in libraries. A group of 
citizens soon loses interest in an institution unless it has ample 
power to carry out its recommendations and also feels real re- 
sponsibility for the policies it sponsors. It is probably not psy- 
chologically possible to overcome fully this very practical de- 
ficiency in lay boards. It would appear to be far better to leave 
such advisory and recommendatory functions in the hands of 
the local bureau of municipal research or a similar organization, 
which would be in a position to make periodic studies of library 
service and efficiency in an impartial and independent manner. 

On the whole, this seems to be a question in which com- 
promise would accomplish little of real utility to either of the 
two positions which we have been considering. The yielding of 
certain points on the part of either would only increase the zone 
of possible conflict in authority and would add confusion to an 
already tangled situation. Neither interest would be satisfied. 
It is quite likely that some managers would be easily reconciled 
to separate library administration; in fact, the managers as a 
group have evidenced little, if any, desire to assume authority 
over public libraries. On the other hand, many librarians would 
doubtless be won over to the manager plan after personal ex- 
perience, as we have already seen to be the case in some in- 
stances.$ 

We have here two perfectly clean-cut and understandable 
methods of administration. Each has obvious advantages, and 
each can point to examples of successful libraries operating un- 
der its general provisions. At the moment, the manager plan 
is still in the ascendant. Possibly, if certain prophets are cor- 
rect, it will become the universal mode of municipal government 
in America. From a long-range point of view, then, we should 
perhaps be willing to admit that all municipal activities, includ- 
ing the administration of libraries, should be put into the hands 
of the manager. 

* For example in Jackson, Charter, amended to 1923, sec. 60, p. 20. 

? The so-called “Advisory Board” in Pasadena has real powers. 


3 See above, pp. 307, 320. 
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There is, however, a point of view of shorter range. It is es- 
sentially a laissez faire policy, whose exponents urge that a form 
of independent organization, having been successful in bringing 
libraries to the point they have now reached, should be allowed 
to continue at least until the manager plan has had time to 
prove itself beyond question. Certainly the present record 
of accomplishment of manager government with respect to 
libraries has not been of sufficient importance to warrant its 
universal adoption by all cities in the administration of their 
libraries. There is no good reason why the two plans may not 
both be continued as is at present the case, until experience 
has more clearly demonstrated which is better. The age of ex- 
periment is not over in American municipal government, and 
we are certainly not yet ready to abandon completely the idea 
of the independence of the public library. 

CaRLeTON B. JoECKEL 


University or MICHIGAN 





APPENDIX A 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION REGARDING PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES IN THE TWENTY-NINE MANAGER 


CITIES STUDIED 


The information contained in this summary has been compiled from official 
sources and has been checked by questionnaires sent to the various cities. 
A question mark is used to indicate a few instances in which no data have 
been obtained or information could not be exactly verified. The cities here 
analyzed are divided into the same groups as those listed in section II." 


GROUP III 


“Corporation” LispRARIES 








Norfolk 


Portland 





Library organized by 


Charter granted by local 
law of state (1894) 


Charter granted by local 
law of state (1867) 





Library board appointed by. 


Self-perpetuating 


Self-perpetuating 





Number of members. ....... 


15 


20 





Term of office 


3 years 


No time limit 





Librarian appointed by..... 


Board 


Board 





Library staff appointed by... 


Librarian 


Board 





Library salaries fixed by... 


Board 


Board 





Civil service 


None 


None 





Annual report made to 


Board 


Board and council 





Rules and regulations made by 


Librarian, with approval 


of board 


Board 





Tax levy for library. . 


None. Lump-sum_ appro- 
priation by council 


None. Lump-sum appro 
priation by council. 





Library budget prepared by. . 


Librarian 


Librarian and president of 
board 








Library budget approved by. . 


Board, manager, council 


Board 





Does budget conform to stand- 
ard municipal budget? 


No 


No 





Book purchases made by... . 


Library 


Library 





Supply purchases made by... 





City purchasing agent 
(some directly by libra- 


ry) 





Library 





* Joeckel, Joc. cit., pp. 128-29. 
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GROUP IV 


AssociaTIon LIBRARIES 
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Miami 


Portsmouth 





Legal organization of library. . 


Flagler Memorial Library, 
originally established by 
private donation 


“Ladies’ Library Associa- 
tion” 





Library board appointed by.. 


“Library committee” ap- 
pointed by Miami Wom- 
an’s Club. No regular 


Elected by Library Asso- 
ciation 





Number of members 


12 





Term of office . . 


Librarian appointed by. . 


Life 





Library committee of Mi- 
ami Woman’s Club 


Association 





Library staff appointed by.. . 


Same 


Association 





Library salaries fixed by 


Same 


Association (?) 





Civil service 


None 


None 





Annual report made to 


Miami Woman's Club 


Through Library Associa- 
tion to manager and 
council 





Rules and regulations made by 


Librarian 


Association 





Tax levy for library 


None. Lump-sum appro- 
priation from council 


None. Lump-sum appro- 
priation from council 





Library budget prepared by.. 


Librarian 


Association 





Library budget approved by. . 


Library committee of 
Woman’s Club and city 
commission 


Association 





Does budget conform to stand- 


No (?) 


No (?) 





Book purchases made by... 


Library 


Library 





Supply purchases made by. . . 





Library 





Library 
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Municipac Lipraries WITHOUT BoaRDs UNDER MANAGER ConTROL 



















































































Jackson Long Beach Pontiac Sacramento 
Library organ- Charter provi-| Charter provi-| General powers] Cl Chester provi- 
ized under... sions sions of city in sions 
charter 
Advisory com-| None at present} Advisory book} None None 
mittees.... committee of 
3, appointed 
by manager 
Librarian ap- Manager, with} Manager, with} Manager Manager 
pointed by.. approval of approval of | 
council council | 
Library staff ap-| Librarian, with} Librarian, with} Manager and] Librarian 
pointed by... appreval of approv al of librarian 
manager civil service 
secretary 
Library salaries} Commission Council, on Manager Council | 
fixed by recommenda- 
tion of man- 
ager and li- 
brarian | | 
. ° . on 
Civil service None Librarian ex- | None Building em- 
empt. : ployees only 
others under | 
Annual report} Manager Manager Manager Manager 
made to | 
Rules and regula-| Librarian Librarian | Librarian | Librarian 
tions made by 
Tax levy for li-} None Separate mill | None. Lump-| None. Lump-| 
Cre tax, addition- sum appro- sum appro- 
al to all other priation priation 
taxes, no min- | 
imum or max- 
mum i" 
| — 
Library budget} Librarian Librarian Librarian Ethession | 
prepared by cae 
Library budget] Manager Manager Manager Manager 
approved by..| Council Council Commission Council | 
| 
Does budget con-| Yes Yes, with a few} No Yes } 
form to stand- exceptions 
ard municipal | | 
budget? | | 
Book purchases} Through pur-| Library P hindiiilion nail Library | 
made by.... chasing agent agent (library | 
indicates | 
sources) | 
Supply purchases} Same Special | library| Pure hasing Purchasing 
made by. equipment agent agent with a| 
rect; remain- | few excep-| 
der through} | tions ap- | 
| purchasing | | proved by | 
him } 











agent | 











| M anager, 

| rocomnanet da- 
tion of libra- 

| rian 


| 
St acktor yr 
Charter 


sions 


prov 


None 


| Manager 


puncil, 
recommenda- 
tion of man- 
ager 


n 





No 





Monager 


Librarias an 


Blana. Lump- 
sum appro- 
priation 


Librarian 





Mansgor 
Council 


Purchasing 
agent (library 
indicates 
sources) 


Purchasing 
agent 
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GROUP Vé 


Municipal LIBRARIES WITH BoarDs UNDER MANAGER ConTROL 








Oklahoma City 


Rochester 























Library organized by.... Charter Local law, approved by 
city 
Library board appointed by. .| Manager Manager 
Number of members 7 (not less than one from} 5 
each ward) 
Term of office Pleasure of manager 5 years 
Librarian appointed by Manager Board 
Library staff appointed by...| Manager Board, on recommenda- 


tion of librarian 








Library salaries fixed by 


Civil service 





Board, subject to approval 
of manager 


Manager 





For professional and cleri- 





For professional and cleri- 








cal staff cal staff 
Annual report made to .| Manager Manager 
Rules and regulations made by| Board Board 





Tax levy for library 


Maximum 1 mill, addi- 
tional to all other taxes 


Lump-sum appropriation 
from council 





Library budget prepared by. . 


Librarian 


Librarian and board 





Library budget approved by 


Board, manager, council 


Finance committee and 
president of board, city 
comptroller and man- 
ager, council 








Does budget conform to stand-| Yes, with a few exceptions} Yes 
ard municipal budget? . . 
Book purchases made by....| Library At present by library, 








though charter provides 
for central purchasing 





| 


Supply purchases made by. a Library 


Same as above 
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APPENDIX B 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE PLACE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TWENTY-NINE 
MANAGER CITIES STUDIED 


The diagrams here shown are arranged by groups according to the classi- 
fication of cities listed in section II. No attempt has been made to show the 
complete organization of all municipal departments, but only to indicate the 
relation of the public library to the remainder of the city government. 

Unbroken lines are used to designate a direct line of authority, which is 
usually, though not always, accompanied by the power of appointment or 
election. Broken lines are used to indicate a relation of authority or service 
confined to a particular subject, which is described in the diagram. 
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made by him in 1927, he was chairman of the delegation of American 
librarians sent to Rome in 1928 by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, to assist in the recataloguing of the Vatican 
Library. Since that year he has also served as chairman of the Ad- 
visory Group on College Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation. Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association (1918-19), president of the 
Bibliographic Society of America (1921-23), member of numerous 
other learned societies, author, and contributor to library publications, 
Mr. Bishop is an outstanding figure in the field of librarianship. 

ArNoLD K. Borpen was born in Everett, Massachusetts, in 1906. 
A few weeks after his graduation from Harvard in 1928, he assumed 
the duties of reference assistant in the newly opened Baker Memorial 
Library at Dartmouth College, and has since devoted his attention 
to building up this line of service. 

Harriet Emma Howe was born at Urbana, Illinois, iri 1881. She re- 
ceived her B.L.S. degree from the University of Illinois, where she later 
became an instructor in library science. The degree of Ed.M. was con- 
ferred upon her in 1928 by the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education. During her long and fruitful career in the library field 
she has held assistant professorships in library science at the Western 
Reserve University Library School and at the Simmons College 
(Boston) Library School; she has been head cataloguer both at the 
State University of Iowa Library and the Minneapolis Public Library; 
and, branching off into executive work, has held the position of execu- 
tive assistant with the Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
A.L.A. from 1924 to 1927. She was connected with the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago in the capacity of associate 
professor of library science from 1927 to 1931. In August of this year 
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she will become professor of librarianship and director of training at 
the University of Denver School of Librarianship. 

CarLeton Bruns Joecke: for biographical information see the 
Library quarterly, 1 (1931), 212. 

Eucene Vicror Prostov was born at SiedIce, Poland, in 1906, 
but lived until the Revolution of 1918 in Tiflis, Georgia, Russia. 
He was graduated from the American Junior College in Samokov, 
Bulgaria, in 1925. After further study at the national university at 
Sofia, where he specialized in law and English philology, he took his 
library diploma from the Paris Library School. In this country he 
has taken his B.A. degree from the Municipal University of Wichita, 
and, for the last two years, has been a student at the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 

Dovctas Wap tes: for biographical information see the Library 
quarterly, | (1931), 90-91. 


THE COVER DESIGN 


HE printer’s mark of Ivan Feodorov was first used in his 
Apostol (Lwow edition, 1574) and later in the colophon 


of the Ostrog Bible of 1581. It is also reproduced on his 

tombstone in the monastery of St. Onuphrius, of which a cast is pre- 
served at the Moscow Synodal Press. The mark represents “‘a river 
flowing through a field, with a printer’s square over it,”? and with 
Ivan Feodorov’s initials “M6” on each side. It may have imitated 
an old Polish coat-of-arms representing a “‘cross over a river.”” Some 
earlier bibliographers see in it an imitation of Aldus’ mark of the 
“dolphin and the anchor.” 

* Shchelkunov, History of printing, p. 311. 

?V. Rumiantsev, in his Joan Feodorov. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


CATALOGUING RULES OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY: 


In January, 1928, a bibliographical commission of four met in the office ot 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, director of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. The delegation under the guidance of Dr. and Mrs. Bishop, 
of the University of Michigan was to leave for Rome the next day and was, 
receiving final instructions and advice from the director, who, two or three 
years before, in consultation with His Holiness Pius XI, had suggested the 
possibility of financial aid from the Carnegie Corporation in the proposed re- 
organization of catalogues and classification at the Vatican Library, a sug 
gestion which had resulted in the appointment of four American librarians to 
assist in the formulation of preliminary plans. 

As a member of the above mentioned delegation, the writer was privileged 
to spend three months in Rome concentrating on problems touching the 
cataloguing of the printed books, Dr. Bishop, in the meantime, advising with 
the Prefects in regard to the catalogues of manuscripts, and Mr. Charles 
Martel, chief of the Catalogue Division of the Library of Congress, giving his 
attention to classification. Because of this temporary association with the 
reorganization, it is natural that the writer has examined with more than 
ordinary interest the large volume containing rules for the cataloguing of 
printed beoks recently issued by the Vatican Library. 

On reading the Preface it was particularly gratifying to note that Mr. John 
Ansteinsson had taken a leading part in the compilation. The latter had been 
recommended to Dr. Bishop and Monsignore Tisserant as one of the European 
librarians most likely to prove of assistance in the introduction of methods 
based on American rules and practice. He had studied at Albany and, unlike 
most of the men graduated from that and other library schools within the last 
twenty-five years, had taken a keen interest in cataloguing methods. Ansteins- 
son had shown himself an observant and appreciative student of the American 
dictionary catalogue, that is, the dictionary catalogue as originally outlined 
by C. A. Cutter with modifications recommended in Lane’s report of 1893, 
and later elaborated at the Library of Congress, as distinguished, on the one 
hand, from the alphabetic, or rather alphabetic-classed catalogue favored by 
many German, Swiss, and Austrian librarians, and, on the other, from the 


* Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Norme per il catalogo degli stampati. Vaticano, 
1931. Pp. 400. L. jo. 
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extreme simplification, amounting, in the writer’s opinion, almost to a reductio 
ad absurdum, recently introduced in certain American libraries." 

The title-page and Preface of the Vatican rules furnish no clue as to com- 
piler or editor, beyond the name mentioned above. It is safe to say, however, 
that that remarkable librarian and scholar, Monsignore Eugéne Tisserant, 
is responsible for much of the compilation and that the entire work has 
profited by his constant advice and vigilant supervision. Presumably Dr. 
Giordani and Dr. Bruni, who had spent some time in America studying cata- 
loguing methods, and also other members of the staff have co-operated from 
time to time. 

The completion of a guide covering more than 400 pages, with 493 rules, 
examples, and illustrations running into the thousands, represents a notable 
achievement, especially when we consider that it was probably accomplished 
in the midst of duties that left little opportunity for consecutive work. That, 
under these circumstances, typographical errors and minor discrepancies may 
occur, is to be expected. They are not likely, however, to interfere seriously 
with the chief purpose of the volume, which is to serve as a guide in the 
compilation of the new dictionary catalogue. 

Of chief interest to American librarians and bibliographers is the close ad- 
herence to Library of Congress rules and methods noted in all matters affect- 
ing author, subject, title, and form entry. In fact, chapter iv, “Subject 
entries,” follows very closely the Library of Congress list of subject headings, 
Subject subdivisions, Literature subject headings, and similar aids issued for the 
guidance of cataloguers at that institution. In this chapter we find definitions, 
rules, and directions which may, in some instances, seem to be of little con- 
sequence, but which are, nevertheless, both useful and practical, and are 
clearly intended to enable the Vatican librarians to profit in as large a measure 
as possible from bibliographical work already accomplished in Washington; 
on the one hand, avoiding duplication between entries printed at the Tipo- 
grafia Vaticana, and those furnished by the Library of Congress, on the other, 
conflict in headings, style and form of entry, except where variations are 
clearly demanded by the peculiar character of the library and its collections. 

After preliminary definitions of catalogues and the different kinds of en- 


tries, chapter i proceeds as follows: 
Rules 

. Personal authors and their names... .... .. 1-88 

. Geographic names _ piace . 89-103 

. Corporate bodies as authors . 

— errr Snares ss eee ee I7Q-1Q9 


. Sacred Oriental books 


t J. Ansteinsson, “Subject catalog—Schlagwortkatalog. American and German prac- 
tice compared,” Nordisk Tidsskrift for Bok-och Bibligtekswasen, XVI (1929), 72-77. 
Presented before I, Congresso Mondiale delle Bibliotheche e df Bibliografia, Roma- 
Venezia, 1929. Sedzione II*, Regole internazionali per la compilazione dei cataloghi. 
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7. Conventional titles 
8. Collections and other works representing collaboration 
between several writers A 


g. Periodicals... .. gto 229-241 


10. Series and collections of monographs. . 242-246 


Chapter ii (pp. 247-328) deals with the transcription of the title-page, 
title, typographical notes, capitals, and punctuation. 

Chapter iii (pp. 329-68) takes up the description of the book, biblio- 
graphical notes, imprints and collation, serial notes and contents, editions 
and duplicates. 

Chapters iv and v (pp. 369-490) present much new material, as subject 
entry, form entry, and arrangement are topics not regarded as within the 
scope of the A.L.A. rules of 1908. 

Chapter vi covers bibliographical nomenclature and transliteration, and is 
followed by the index, pp. 389-98, two columns to the page. 

Because of the influence likely to be exercised by these rules in the develop- 
ment of cataloguing methods in libraries of the Catholic church, and perhaps 
also in other libraries, at any rate in Italy, and especially because of their close 
adherence to Library of Congress rules and practice, a somewhat detailed 
statement of variations, expansions, and departures from the A.L.A. rules 
are here noted, e.g., 

8, Scholia; 15, Compendiums and Paraphrases; 37, Manuscripts of the 
Vatican, are not directly dealt with in the A.L.A. rules. 

In 42, Italian Names with Prefixes, we note a departure from the A.L.A. 
rules in that entry under the prefix “De” is called for, e.g., De Rossi, not 
Rossi, De. There is also some variation in entry of Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Dutch, and Flemish names with prefixes. 

60, Saints, prescribes the Latin form of name as given in the Acta Sanc- 
torum index, in Auctarium octobris, and in the official acts of S. Congregazione 
dei Riti. 

62, Anti-popes; 64, Patriarchs, and 65, Members of Religious Orders, are 
not covered directly in the American rules. This applies also to 67, (4) Queens. 
68, Roman Emperors, a separate rule, is an improvement over the correspond- 
ing statement in A.L.A. 46. 

71, Noblemen, adheres to the American rather than to the English view- 
point. Whether this will prove a wise decision as far as British noblemen are 
concerned, remains to be seen. The British Library Association and the larg- 
est libraries of Great Britain agree on entry under the family name. The 
A.L.A., as well as the Italian, German, and several other codes, favor entry 
under the latest title of nobility, but might well ponder the arguments pre- 
sented by the British librarians in favor of their practice with a view to pos- 
sible concessions to the British viewpoint. 

72, Epithets, Titles, etc., added to the forenames, or family names, in 
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headings is another rule which represents expansion of corresponding state- 
ments found in the A.L.A. code. 

74, Variations in Spelling of Medieval Names; 76, Medieval Homonyms; 
79, Artists of the Renaissance Period, are not directly covered in the A.L.A. 


code. 
82, Classical Names, contains a note which deserves to be quoted in full: 


In order to select the most correct and best form of name consult: Class P(P-—PA) 
of the Library of Congress Scheme of Classification, and as supplementary to that, 
Engelmann, Bibliotheca Scriptorum classicorum; Christ, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur; Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur; Wm. Smith, Dictionary of Greek 


and Roman biography. 


Though no name is mentioned, this is a well-deserved tribute to the services of 
a man little known in the annals of the American Library Association, who 
for over thirty years devoted himself to the cataloguing and classification of 
philology in the Library of Congress, and to whose care, accuracy, sound 
scholarship, and devoted application, we owe a work which is sure to measure 
up to many of far greater pretention, and which, at any rate, can be placed 
before our European colleagues without fear of having attention called to 
absurd errors of entry, language, or construction—something which has 
marred many of the bibliographic publications issued here, and which has 
caused some of the librarians of Continental Europe to regard the catalogues 
and similar bibliographical publications originating in America with consider- 
able skepticism. That the librarians of the Vatican have recognized the merit 
of the publication referred to, and given it a place of honor among authorities 
mentioned, is creditable to them. Their action may call attention to a biblio- 
graphical accomplishment by one, now retired, which should ere this have 
received some notice by librarians and students of classical philology. The 
work was published in 1928, but has not as yet attracted the attention of edi- 
tors and reviewers of bibliographical or classical journals. 

80-103, Geographical Names, represent a considerable elaboration of 
A.L.A. Rule 130, based largely on Library of Congress practice, and the spe- 
cial rules on cards issued by that institution. 

Under 104~78, Corporate Entry, we note several important features, e.g.: 
(1) Complete acceptance of the principle of entry under names of bodies or 
organizations for publications issued by them or written about them. (2) 
Strong leanings toward Anglo-American rules rather than the Italian, in 
entries of government departments, offices, and institutions under the name of 
the country or place, e.g., Kansas. Geological Survey; Boston. Public Library; 
not as in the Italian Rules, Pudlic Library of Boston, Geological Survey of 
Kansas. (3) Avoidance of the somewhat unscientific and probably unwise 
departure from the principle of entry under the first word, not an article, 
represented by the practice of inverting the names of government depart- 


* Dr. W. E. Konig. 
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ments, bureaus, commissions, etc., or entering them under some catch word, 
something that seems unnecessary in libraries which have adopted the prin- 
ciple of the dictionary catalogue as developed according to the best standards, 
where subject entries, catchword titles, and references provide for those who 
recall only the subject, or some principal word of the name, and where first 
consideration, therefore, is given the careful and conscientious student who 
has taken the precaution to look up his reference in advance. 

118, Treaties with the Holy See; 119, Armies; 120, Pontifical Army; and 
125, Cases of Canonization and Beatification, are not in the A.L.A. rules. 

128, Sections and Departments of Institutions; 132 (4) and (c) Public and 
Private Schools, represent important and interesting expansions of corres- 
ponding American rules. The same holds for 136, Institutions which have 
Changed their Names. 

138, Churches and Monasteries, is particularly well worked out, covering 
four pages. It is a statement that will prove helpful and suggestive to other 
libraries which contain literature on the institutions here mentioned. 

142, Societies which have Merged or Changed their Names; 143, Initial 
Adjectives in Names of Societies; 146, “Colonie Arcadiche,” and 150, Na- 
tional and International Committees and Commissions, are either ignored in 
the A.L.A. rules, or less adequately provided for than in the Vatican code. 

154, 155, and 156, Religious Orders, their Provinces and Chapters, treat of 
publications which naturally assume particular importance in the Vatican 
Library and accordingly considerable expansion of corresponding sections of 
the Anglo-American code are here noted. Under 157, and 159, reference books 
cited, dealing with names of orders, offices and divisions of the church, are 
worthy of note. 

170, Popes, states that not only individual works, but also “opera omnia” of 
the popes are entered under their names. Official and administrative acts and 
edicts published under the name of a pope are, on the other hand, entered 
under the heading, Popes, e.g., “Papi, 1621-1623 (Gregorius XV).” 

171, Congregations, Commissions, Offices, and Tribunals of the Curia 
Romana, contains a full and exhaustive statement. L’ Annuaire pontifical 
catholique, is referred to for names of congregations, etc., no longer in exist- 
ence, and L’ Annuario pontificio for those still extant. 

172, Councils and Synods, and 173, Collections, Reports, and Proceedings 
of Councils, is an expansion and elaboration of A.L.A. 104 with reference to 
Hefele’s, Konciliengeschichte and its continuation; also the great collection of 
Mansi. 

For 174, Dioceses: 175, Chapters of Cathedrals; 176, Parishes, the Amer- 
ican code fails to give explicit directions. 

176, Oriental Churches, and 178, National Churches of Western Europe, 
present more explicit statements than are provided in A.L.A. 80. There are 
also changes from the latter. 
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Rules governing, entry of anonymous works adhere closely to those adopted 
by the Library of Congress. 180, Assumed Authors, and 184, Authors Indi- 
cated by some Generic Term, e.g., “An Italian official,” contain directions 
which the A.L.A. Committee of 1907 decided to omit from their code. 

185 (6) Anonymous Works whose Titles Follow Archaic or Obsolete Spell- 
ing, are entered under the first word of the title, the form of spelling on the 
title-page being retained. References are made to the other forms of spelling 
of the same word, e.g., “Cronaca—see a/so Cronica, Chronica, Coronica,” etc. 

190, Works with Uncertain or Vague Titles, 191, Conventional and Modi- 
fied Tities, and 192, Latin and Greek Anonymous Works, like 180 and 184 
above, cover points on which the A.L.A. Committee did not legislate. 

193-98 cover Epics, National Folk Tales, Medieval, Popular, and Bio- 
graphic Romances, Medieval and Oriental Legends and Collections. Numer- 
ous expansions of and variations from A.L.A. rules will here be noted. 

In 200-214, Bible, entries follow the order of the Latin official edition. 
Covering more than twelve pages, the rules present many illustrations and 
instructions not found in the corresponding American Rule 119. They pro- 
vide also for subject entry and subject subdivisions under the Bible. An im- 
portant variation is represented by the treatment of the apocryphal books 
which are not entered under Bible, but under their respective titles, e.g., 
Apocalypsis Abrahami, Odae Salomonis, etc. Collections of apocryphal books 
are entered under the heading “Apocrypha,” followed by the abbreviation 
“V.T.” if Old Testament, or “N.T.” if New Testament. 

216, Liturgical Books, constitute one of the most important departures 
from the A.L.A. rules in that the liturgical books of the Catholic and Byzan- 
tine churches are entered under title, not under the name of the church. On 
the other hand, the corresponding books of non-Catholic churches are entered 
as in A.L.A. 80, under the name of the church. 

219, Liturgical Books not Official, e.g., devotional books, prayer books, 
catechisms, etc., are entered under title, editor, or compiler, as the case may 
be, form entries being also prescribed under such headings as Catechisms, 
Devotional Books, and Prayer Books. 

220, Sacred Hymns, follows the same principle as 219, form entry with 
subdivision by language being advocated. 

In 221, the form “De Imitatione Christi” is preferred to the Library of 
Congress entry, “Imitatio Christi.” 

The remaining rules contain many expansions of the A.L.A. and Library 
of Congress rules, but few important variations. 

304-18 provide directions in regard to capitals. They are full and explicit. 
An important variation from the Library of Congress practice not mentioned 
in the Vatican code, but noted on the printed cards so far received, is the 
decision to capitalize common nouns in German. 

Under 453-90, in prescribing for arrangement of entry, author, title, and 
subject, the Vatican follows in the main the order recommended by Cutter 
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and adhered to by the larger libraries, e.g., Library of Congress, British 
Museum, Bibliothéque Nationale, etc. 

491—Contains a useful list of abbreviations. 

492—Gives the Italian equivalents for bibliographic terms occurring most 
frequently on Library of Congress cards. 

The last rule, 493, deals with the important subject, Transliteration. 
Tables are provided for the following languages: Arabic and Persian, Armen- 
ian, Coptic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, Modern Greek, Slavic languages, Syriac. 

In 1929, the Vatican Library issued Norme per la compilazione dell’ indice 
alfabetico generale di autori, materie e soggetti, contenuti nei codici manoscritti 
della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (30 pp.). In the main, directions for cata- 
loguing of printed books will hold also in the case of manuscripts. Whether 
it will become necessary to issue full lists of subject headings, remains to be 
seen. Should this come to pass, it is reasonable to assume that it will have a 
materia! bearing on the future development of subject catalogues, at any rate 
in Italy, and perhaps in the libraries of other Romance countries as well. 

That the libraries of the Catholic church, with their many large and valu- 
able collections, in a great many instances awaiting cataloguing or re-cata- 
loguing, will take advantage of the guides issued by the Vatican Library and 
plan their catalogues according to the models provided, seems reasonable. By 
utilizing to the full the printed cards now appearing, this should result in the 
establishment of another important center for co-operation in bibliographic 
work, a center that may, in time, come to exercise a great and far-reaching 
influence on international co-operation. 


J. C. M. Hanson 
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REVIEWS 


Haandbog I Bibliotekskundskab under Medvirkning af en Rakke Fag- 
mand. Edited by Svenp Dant. 3d ed., enlarged. 2 vols. Copen- 
hagen: H. Hagerup, 1924-30. Pp. §27+572. 

Of the third edition of Dahl’s great work on library science Part II of the 
second volume appeared in 1930. It is in a sense the most extensive work on 
the subject so far issued. It is not planned on the comprehensive lines of 
Graesel, the library history of the northern countries of Europe being allotted 
far more space than that of other countries, something that may stand in 
the way of an eventual translation of the work as a whole. 

Perhaps an idea of the extent and scope of the present publication can best 
be obtained by glancing over the contents herewith given: 

Volume I (1924), Boghistorie—Bogfremstillingens Teknik [History of the 
book—technical side of book production], contains: 


Medieval Latin writing 

Norse writing 

Writing of the modern period 

History of printing 

History of printing in Denmark and Norway 

History of the art of illustration 

History of bookbinding with supplement by 
Dr. H. O. Lange, Librarian Emeritus of the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen 

History and organization of the book trade 

History of bibliophily 

Paper production 

Practical printing 

Technique of book reproduction 

Bookbinding and book conservation 


Volume II (1927-30), Bibliotekshistorie—Biblioteksteknik (History of li- 
braries—library economy], contains: 


Organization and development of libraries 

History of Danish libraries—supplement Na- 
tional Library of Reykjavik 

Norwegian library history 

Swedish library history—supplement Finnish 
library history 

The most important foreign libraries—histori- 
cal and statistical information 

Popular libraries and their histories 

The librarian—his profession and problems 

Library administration 

Library buildings and construction 
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Dr. Sigfus Blondal................ Cataloguing and arrangement 


Th. Déssing, Library Director ...... Administration of popular libraries 
Svend Dahl, Chief Librarian....... . Bibliography 
oe ee Index, pp. 539-72, 3 columns to the page 


The work contains hundreds of portraits of famous librarians as well as illus- 
trations of important libraries, title pages, bindings, etc. 

That so important and valuable a contribution to library science and bibli- 
ography should appear in a language not readily accessible to the average 
American librarian is unfortunate. We have nothing in English to compare 
with it. In Germany the nearest approach to it is presented by the handbooks 
of Graesel, Gardthausen, and Schneider, or better, a composite of the three." 
Chances of an English translation are not promising, partly because of the 
emphasis placed on Scandinavian library history, partly because of the diffi- 
culties and expense of the undertaking. We of the older generation recall the 
sporadic, but abortive, attempts at translating Graesel. 

Time has not as yet permitted a careful reading of the entire work, and the 
writer is therefore not in a position to give an opinion on all the contributions 
listed above. He has been privileged to meet personally only two of the con- 
tributors, Dr. Lange and W. Munthe, the present chief librarian of the uni- 
versity and National Library of Norway. In his essay on “The Librarian, his 
profession and problems,” Dr. Lange has given a striking presentation of the 
rise of our profession from the custos or conservateur of the earlier period, titles 
still surviving in certain Austrian and French libraries. Dr. Lange emphasizes 
the fact 
that the real librarian learns through his daily work as long as he lives. The librarian 
who takes an interest in his profession acquires day by day knowledge that adds to his 
efficiency; on one hand it is his increased knowledge of books, and ability to find his 
way in the labyrinth of books, that makes him more and more efficient as a guide and 
servant for his constituents; on the other, he has every day experience from which the 
inner arrangement and operation of his library are likely to derive some benefit. 

The outsider seldom appreciates the duties of a librarian. The less he knows about 
libraries the easier their operation and administration appear to him. The normal experi- 
ence of the young apprentice who takes a keen interest in his work seems to be, that at 
first he notices a great many things which in his opinion might be improved upon. It is 
only after he has gained considerable experience that he begins to appreciate the im- 
portance of tradition and continuity of practice in a large library. Gradually he learns 
to understand the difficulties occasioned by changes which disturb the balance and 
harmony of the inner order; he who enters intensely into the problems of the library 
system learns that what at first seemed so simple, in reality presents rather difficult and 
complicated problems.? 

* Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1931), edited by 
Fritz Milkau, of which Vol. I has just appeared, promises to present another work as 
comprehensive as that of Svend Dahl. 

2 Is there a single American library, large or small, which cannot cite illustrations in 
verification of the above statement? Witness for instance the disturbance caused re- 
cently by enthusiastic but rather inexperienced young librarians, overzealous and un- 
duly sympathetic of the troubles encountered by the children, Freshmen, and other 
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As for the librarian’s training and preparation, Lange insists on broad cul- 
tural education and professional training on a scientific basis. The librarian 
must have decided capacity for methodical thinking and investigation, a 
qualification which should develop steadily through actual experience; com- 
prehensive knowledge of languages, classical and modern, is essential. His 
literary interests and knowledge must not confine themselves to the so-called 
belles-lettres, but must extend to the history of the various departments of 
knowledge. Through his daily work in the world of books, his mental horizon 
will expand, and his knowledge broaden rather than deepen; there is a tempta- 
tion to develop a somewhat superficial, “‘polyhistoric” knowledge, and it is of 
importance to guard against this and not to confuse a slight knowledge of 
many subjects with the thorough insight that comes from prolonged special 
study. It is for the librarian to place his knowledge, whether the general, 
consisting largely in a capacity for orientation, or the special, attained thrcugh 
exhaustive and methodical study, at the disposal of the public. His main 
object is to guide the public to books and to unlock the treasures concealed 
in them for the benefit of the student and the investigator. Here, then, we 
have the main purpose of that comprehensive, inside organization, noted in 
large libraries and to which the librarian is the living guide, whose function it 
is to lead the seekers for knowledge through this labyrinth of books. 

Lange further emphasizes the importance of cultivating such subjects as 
“History of the book,” “Bibliography,” and “Libraries,” including history of 
the institution which he serves. Especially valuable and to the point are his 
observations on the librarian’s duties with reference to the development of the 
library’s resources and the selection and purchase of books. In fact, the pres- 
ent essay, as also the following, on “Library administration,” by the same 
author, and no doubt many of the remaining contributions, all deserve to be 
translated, particularly into English. It is to be hoped that some librarian or 
library student conversant with the Scandinavian languages may be persuaded 
to undertake the translation, at any rate of some of the studies contained in 
the present work. If satisfactory arrangements can be made with the author, 
the translation suggested promises more of real service to American librarians 
and bibliographers, at any rate to those associated with the scholarly and 
scientific type of libraries, and the library schools, than do many of the under- 
takings on which much time and money is at present being expended without 
definie promise of results likely to benefit anyone beyond the person or per- 
sons directly involved in the project. J. C. M. Hanson 
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immature persons in their first, unaided efforts to consult the card catalogue. Even so 
simple an apparatus as the dictionary catalogue is having the last vestiges of logical 
arrangement, as elaborated and planned by Cutter and his contemporaries during years 
of persistent application, “emoved for the supposed benefit of the type of reader just 


mentioned. 
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The Indexing of books and periodicals. By Joun W. T. Wausn. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold & Co.; New York: R. R. Bowker, 1931. Pp. 
118. $2.00. 

Someone has said that a good index attached to a scholarly, detailed piece 
of work may be considered as a pure act of mercy for the investigator. Cer- 
tainly the loss of ideas and facts due to the absence or to the poor quality of 
indexes of books is incalculable. 

But indexes themselves vary to such an extent that there is scarcely bowing 
acquaintance among them. Even good indexes vary with the type of subject 
matter indexed. Mr. Walsh’s book is based upon needs arising from his own 
experience in the realms of technical authorship. Having himself produced a 
“moderately” good index for his first book, he progressed to an “excellent” 
one for his second—so described by the reviewer. The next step, happily em- 
bodied in this book, is to tell others how he did it. 

Indexing a book presents in miniature form many of the problems which 
face the cataloguers of books, viz., choice and arrangement of name entries, 
choice and arrangement of subject entries. The choosing of subject entries for 
an index calls for a mental process which is similar to that required in classi- 
fying books and in assigning subject headings. This process is in no sense 
mechanical but requires a highly developed critical faculty. Just as librarians 
are realizing the need of training in special fields of subject matter in order 
that a book may receive the best possible subject treatment for library records, 
so, in the making of an index, this writer goes so far as to propose that authors 
themselves make their own indexes. The more conversant one is with the 
subject of a book, the more satisfactory the index. 

The English bias of the book is especially evident in the chapter on “Index- 
ing of periodicals.” Citing the index to Science abstracts he suggests that the 
“most suitable form of subject index for an abstract journal is generally the 
analytical form.” As a matter of fact reference librarians agree that this is a 
difficult index to use and much prefer the index to Chemical abstracts, which 
is alphabetical in arrangement, emphasizing the indexing of subjects as op- 
posed to word indexing. 

Mr. Walsh’s book is carefully written and is the outcome of a critical con- 
sideration of other sources. It will, without doubt, add to “‘excellences in 


indexes.” . 
Grace Oscoop KELLEY 


Joun Crerar Liprary 


Handbuch der Bibliographie. By Georc Scuneiver. 4th ed., revised 
and enlarged. Leipzig: Verlag Karl W. Hiersemann, 1930. Pp. 
ix+674. Rm. 20. 

Since its first edition (1923) Schneider’s Handbuch has become so generally 
and so favorably known in this country that this revised and enlarged edition 
will find a ready welcome. 
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The most conspicuous change is the omission of most of the “Theoretisch- 
geschichtlicher Teil,” which occupied 200 pages of the earlier edition. The 
historical portion, happily, is retained and slightly extended, since it is more 
interesting and, for Americans at least, much more valuable than the theoret- 
ical portion; and the loss of the latter is partly offset by some extension of the 
introductory text to each group in the list of bibliographies. 

The present edition nevertheless bulks larger than its predecessor, 674 as 
against $44 pages—partly by the extension of the lists and partly by the adop- 
tion of the clear and legible “itemized” style of presentation rather than the 
condensed “narrative” style which made the earlier edition rather awkward 
for reference purposes. 

Some of the chapters are only slightly enlarged, but the section “Biblio- 
phile Verzeichnisse,” for example, has been extended from three pages men- 
tioning, in text and notes, some twenty titles, to twenty-two pages listing, in 
itemized style, about 100 titles and mentioning a still larger number in text 
and notes. 

The additional titles are partly publications later than 1923 and partly a 
more liberal selection of older titles. Many of the former came to hand only in 
time to be listed in the fourteen pages of “Berichtigungen und Nachtrage.” 

The concern of the work is still with “allgemeinen internationalen und na- 
tionalen Verzéichnissen, nicht mit fachwissenschaftlichen” and, within these 
limits, is confined to “lebende Bibliographien.” We cannot but be grateful if 
the compiler goes beyond his scope in giving us a wealth of footnote informa- 
tion—the percentages of literacy and illiteracy, the statistics of book and pe- 
riodical production, the dates and titles of the first printed books in each 
country, and long lists of references on bibliophily, history of printing, fac- 
similes of early printed books, methods of cataloguing incunabula, bindings, 
printer’s marks, etc. 

Histories of learning, of literature, and of science, and dictionaries, direc- 
tories, and other works of biography must figure in bibliographies as Ersatz 
und Erganzungen; so must encyclopedias and, perhaps, dictionaries of phrases, 
quotations, etc., and even dictionaries of words, useful for their references to 
authors, like the New English dictionary—which by the way is omitted. But 
a great many titles of this sort are so poor an Ersatz for bibliographies as to be 
almost an encumbrance here. Further, the lists on drama, fiction, and poetry 
are fachwissenschaftliche rather than allgemeine, and, as lists in their Fach, they 
are so inadequate as to be misleading. Subject-bibliographies, though pro- 
fessedly excluded, appear throughout the book, under “Bibliographies of 
bibliographies,” ‘‘National bibliographies,” “Bibliographies of incunabula 

and of dissertations,” “Bio-bibliographies,” etc., and, like the lists on drama, 
etc., are too numerous to serve merely as examples and not numerous enough 
to serve as the basis for subject lists. 

The space occupied by these irrelevant or less relevant titles could well be 
filled by other material which is relevant to the scope but which has been 
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omitted. In the various chapters on what are often called, in this country, 
“special” bibliographies, there is no reference to lists of books by special 
classes of authors, for special classes of readers, except children, and for spe- 
cial uses (e.g., for reference work), nor of sequels, chapbooks, tracts, broad- 
sides, vellum books, etc., although some of these are represented elsewhere, 
e.g., under national bibliography. Local bibliographies and biographies are 
comparatively numerous for Germany, less numerous for other countries, and 
very scant for the United States. The lists of library catalogues (cf. Winchell’s 
Locating books for interlibrary loan), of catalogues of bibliographical collec- 
tions, of the books of famous presses, of best books, etc., could be considerably 
extended. 

The chapter on government publications fails to include two or three inter- 
national lists (Child’s pamphlet is listed only in connection with U.S. docu- 
ments) and the various lists of League of Nations publications: the list for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is incomplete; and no hint is given on the 
documents of France and several other European countries. 

The important individual omissions are not many, and we mention only 
a few, which are obvious to an American reader: the Catalogue of the John 
Carter Brown Library and the current list of the Deutsches Haus in New York, 
the bibliographies in the Budletin of the National Research Council, the Public 
Affairs Information Society Bulletin, the Bulletin of bibliography, the continua- 
tion of the Standard catalogue bimonthly in the Wilson bulletin. 

The order of treatment (general, bibliophile, incunabula, best books, gen- 
eral catalogues .... national, periodicals . . . . official documents, “Ver- 
kleidete Literatur” .... ) does not suit the reviewer’s notions of classification, 
but is practicable enough. But there are troublesome inconsistencies when the 
classes are not mutually exclusive—some lists of first editions appear in the 
bibliophile section, others in the national section; and there is similar con- 
fusion between best-books bibliography and national bibliography, between 
bad books and books se/tsams Schicksal. In other cases, the classification of 
certain groups and certain individual titles is somewhat unexpected and arbi- 
trary—Van Hoesen and Walter is grouped with McKerrow (which may not 
please Mr. McKerrow), Northup with Courtney, the 4.L.4. Index with 
periodical indexes, Mudge with bibliographies of bibliographies, personal 
bibliography under bibliophile lists, etc. 

In accordance with European practice, entry is under personal author or 
title rather than under corporate author—e.g., Goulding is the author of the 
Huntington Library Checklist; and “Goulding,” “Cole,” and “Checklist” all 
appear in the “Titelregister”; “Huntington Library” is an entry only in the 
“Schlagwortregister.” The name form is usually the vernacular, but the re- 
viewer has to forgive Schneider, as well as other European bibliographers, for 
arranging his name with the H’s instead of the V’’s. 

The titles are adequately full, but there are cases where the omission of the 
publisher’s name is unfortunate, and the narrative style, which has not been 
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entirely abandoned for the itemized, is perhaps responsible for the occasional 
omission of imprint dates. 

The most important titles are followed by very painstaking notes of earlier 
editions, of scope, and arrangement, and of critical estimate. Brevity is some- 
times obtained at the risk of misleading (e.g., Lowndes is “the English 
Brunet” and De Ricci is “the modern Lowndes”), and there are occasional 
series of very similar titles (e.g., in the Latin-American list) which are not dis- 
tinguished from one another by any comment at all. 

The compiler’s standard of accuracy is high. We suspect that some of the 
open-date periodicals (e.g., the Italian list, pp. 261-62) have ceased publica- 
tion, and a few of the closed-date publications have appeared in later continu- 
ations or supplements—e.g. the American Library Institute (p. 26), Evans 
(p. 248), Wells (p. 233), etc. The author seems to confuse the Documents 
Division of the Library of Congress with the Superintendent of Documents 
Office (p. 441). The Library of Congress’ List of publications is not an annual. 

Opinions might differ as to whether a list of American books in the German 
language (in proportion to the whole American output) would be a “viel 
gewaltigeres Gegenstiick . . . . wegen das Buch von Dionne iiber die fran- 
zosische Literatur in Kanada,” and as to how far the United States can be con- 
sidered “ein Volk von Bibliographen.” But we cannot but deprecate the 
scamping of ancient and medieval bibliography (pp. 1-2), particularly in view 
of the considerable space devoted to modern literary histories, bio-bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 

It should appear from the preceding that the reviewer has been at some 


pains to point out what are in general only minor imperfections. They should 
not be allowed to obscure the book’s major merits in matters of both content 
and presentation. It will be even more indispensable than the earlier edition, 
especially in bibliographies of Slavic and oriental countries, of religious orders, 
and of other fields that receive but scant attention in American bibliographies 
of bibliographies. 


Henry Bartcetr Van Hoesen 
Brown University Lisrary 


The Classics in translation. An annotated guide to the best translations 
of the Greek and Latin classics into English. By F. Seymour Situ. 
With a Preface by Henry Bartietr Van Hoesen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 307. $3.00. 

Mr. F. Seymour Smith has produced a very useful book. Part I, consisting 
of two chapters on the history and theory of translation, is a clear and con- 
cise exposition, well documented. The selective bibliography of translations 
from the Greek and from the Latin, comprising Parts II and III, is conscien- 
tiously carried out and achieves its main purpose. The format and typogra- 
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phy are excellent. On the whole, therefore, it is a commendable piece of work; 
but there are many details which cry aloud for correction or improvement! 
Let me specify some of these corrigenda. 

(1) Title. Blind and inadequate titles are the bane of bibliography. The 
title of this book should have been “‘Greek and Latin literature in translation,” 
with subtitle “From Homer to Linnaeus and Swedenborg.” In the Latin sec- 
tion, at least, the medieval and modern authors far outnumber the ancient. 
Not that I object, as a matter of principle, to their inclusion—on the contrary, 
being a rabid neo-latinist, I rejoice; but who, looking on the shelves for in- 
formation concerning English translations of Abelard, Thomas a Kempis, 
Dante, Boccaccio, Calvin, et a/., would seize upon a volume entitled The Clas- 
sics in translation? Such authors as Grotius, Leibnitz, Francis Bacon, and 
Joseph Addison (Latin works), important though they be, are not among 
“the classics” in the sense in which that term is universally employed, the 
very sense which Mr. Seymour Smith wishes to convey by the major portion 
of his work. And granted that the Middle Ages and the Renaissance should 
be included, why should the representation from these periods be almost 
wholly Latin? Why should so few (a half-dozen or so) of the Byzantine Greeks 
be mentioned? And why should Lucy M. J. Garnett’s (modern) Greek folk 
poesy (p. 169) be included? Moreover, within the company of the Latins 
there are some very strange fish, who seem to have been gathered in by a 
rather indiscriminate drag-net: for example, Arderne, Blacman, Boscovich, 
Saccheri, and Vitringa! 

(2) Errors in arrangement and cross-reference. Here I note some very 
serious blunders, which mar the usefulness of the book. Following Part III 
there is an “Appendix,” clearly indicated by a full-page special title and re- 
corded in the Table of Contents. Bear in mind that this is the only “appendix” 
in the book. Now turn to the first page of the Bibliography of translation 
from the Greek (p. 55). Note the second item, “Acts of Augustus—See.... 
Appendix.” There is no such entry in the Appendix. And the reader will 
search long and hard before he finds it. The cross-reference should be “See 
Collections of Minor Greek Authors, Miscellaneous Collections, Shipley,” 
which is clumsy enough, I grant you, but so it stands. I will not cite further 
details. I have noted about fifty-five similar errors of cross-reference. The 
whole book needs going over by some one with a clear logical mind. The need 
of logical revision applies also to matters of classification. The Appendix (the 
genuine one) has as subtitle “The Writings of the Apostolic Fathers.” Not 
only are not all of them “apostolic,” but masquerading among these pious 
fathers one finds the naughty Gesta Romanorum. The cross-reference “‘Dion 
Cassius” to “Dio Cassius” is of doubtful utility; much more important would 
be “‘Cassius Dio” (a frequent variant of the name) to “Dio Cassius.” Now 
let us pursue “Bion”: we are referred to “Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus”’; 
the only occurrence of the latter caption is under “Collections of Minor Greek 
Authors,” with immediate reference back to “Theocritus”—a rather round- 
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about journey! Under “Moschus” the simple cross-reference is correctly 
given. Under “Pervigilium Veneris”’ there is no cross-reference to “Sappho- 
Way.” Under “Batrachomyomachia” there is no mention of Felton’s trans- 
lation which is eulogized on page 169. Libanius is omitted from the Greek 
authors, though an oration of his is noted under “Julian the Apostate.” For 
“Bravonius”’ we are referred to “Florence of Worcester,” but we find him not. 
For the ““Pervigilium Veneris” we are compelled to read through the whole of 
Catullus: a few clues would have helped; and Quiller-Couch might better 
have had his main entry under “Pervigilium” than under “Catullus.” “Old 
Oligarch,”” though correctly referred to pseudo-Xenophon, is not a familiar 
designation for the anonymous author of the De Republica Atheniensium. The 
obvious catch-word for the Res gestae Divi Augusti is “Augustus” not “Acts.” 

(3) What are we to say of scholarship? Although it may not be the most 
important consideration (let us not be pedantic!), yet it is certainly a far from 
negligible factor. There are many errors to be corrected on this score. The 
Greek authors Philo Judaeus and Origen should not be placed among the 
Latins without at least a word of explanation and justification. The same 
applies to Whibley’s remarks on Rich’s Herodotus (p. 105). The dates of 
Musaeus and Orpheus (= pseudo-Orpheus) are only about a millennium out of 
the way! Aristeas and Columella could have been approximately dated as 
easily as Longus. Lucilius Junior is but a doubtful candidate for the author- 
ship of the anonymous 4etna, and Albinovanus of the Elegies. Ulrich von 
Hutten deserves to be mentioned as the chief contributor to the Epistolae 
obscurorum virorum; as for their supposed recipient, Ortwinus Gratius, he had 
better be suffered to hide his head in oblivion. The Antonine itinerary (see 
“Antoninus, Augustus’’) has hardly any more reason for being included among 
works of literature than a railroad time-table would today. Boethius had an 
unconscionably long name, it is true; but “M.T.S.” cannot be used as the 
abbreviation of Manlius Torquatus Severinus. Some indication should have 
been given of the apocryphal character of Phalaris and Cornelius Gallus (his 
six elegies on The Impotent lover!) ; even the translator of the latter, Sir Hoven- 
den Walker, is of dubious authenticity (see the National dictionary of biogra- 
phy). And what shall we say of Aesop? One might as well ascribe the Penta- 
teuch to Moses as father all Aesopic fables on the original Greek Aesop, of 
whose writings no word is preserved. The most famous English collection, 
that of Sir Roger L’Estrange, contains fables from all periods of Greek and 
Latin literature, ancient, medieval, and modern. The quotations from critics 
and reviewers are a valuable feature of the book, but only about half of them 
are referred to their author; the rest are anonymously cited. In the Greek sec- 
tion “a.p.”” is used; in the Latin, generally not. “Petrarcha” is an impossible 
mixture of Petrarch and Petrarca. 

(4) Bibliographical details. On the whole, there is commendable accuracy; 
I note only the following slips. Under Ausonius—the translation by Evelyn- 
White in the Loeb series is of the whole works, not the Mose//a alone; under 
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Cato and Varro—the two references to Fairfax Harrison’s Roman farm man- 
agement should be made to agree; under Justinian—two volumes of Monro’s 
translation of the Digest were published, but even so the work was left incom- 
plete at Monro’s death; under Minucius Felix—the special title (Pagan and 
puritan) of Brodribb’s translation has been omitted; under Plato (p. 139)— 
Post’s translation is of thirteen epistles, not three. Not only the poems of 
Anyte and of Meleager, but also the Anacreontics and the Latin poems of the 
Renaissance (p. 284) are contained in R. Aldington’s Medallions in clay. 

(5) Misprints. Page 64, middle, ““Lowdermiek” for “Lowdermilk”; page 
g2, “Chrysostum”’ for “Chrysostom”; page 117, the accent over Ibycus; page 
126 line 4, “Samoa” for “Samos”; page 146 “Tetra biblos” should be one 
word; page 188, “sexalis” should be two words; page 262 bottom, “Basores” 
for “‘Basore.” ; 

(6) Evaluation of translations. As this is a matter of taste, in which Mr. 
Seymour Smith has shown admirable judgment, I make only one or two sug- 
gestions. I regard Sir J. E. Sandys’ Pindar, which is double-starred, as one of 
the worst of the Loeb series; it bears out Cowley’s prediction (top of p. 135). 
The abominable “Handy literal translation series” does not deserve mention— 
not even for Lysias. 

(7) Omissions. In no captious spirit, but with great respect for Mr. Sey- 
mour Smith’s industry in collecting such a mass of material, I suggest a few 
additions for inclusion in a possible second edition. Under Abelard—Henry 
Adams Bellows, Historia Calamitatum .... (St. Paul, 1922); under Pervigi- 
lium Veneris (2) Thos. Parnell, in various editions, (4) Cecil Clementi (Ox- 
ford University Press, 1911), (c) J. A. Fort (Oxford University Press, 1922); 
under Petrarca (a) J. Lohse, Thoughts from letters (Venice and Florence, n.d. 
[19—]), (6) W. H. Draper, The Secret (London, 1911); under Petronius— 
Harry Thurston Peck, Trimalchio’s dinner, (New York, 1898); under Sym- 
posius— Raymond T. Ohl, The Enigmas of symphosius (University of Penn- 
sylvania thesis, Philadelphia, 1928); under Terence—M. H. Morgan, Phormio 
(Cambridge, 1900), reprinted in Brander Matthews, The Chief European 
dramatists. Buchanan’s most important work, the History of Scotland, of 
which there are various editions, is omitted. There is no mention of the 
Querolus, anonymous Latin comedy of the fifth century a.p., of which the 
only English translation is by Thomas Love Peacock, Horae Dramaticae 1, in 
Calidore and Miscellanea, edited by Richard Garnett (London, 1891). 

To sum up, librarians will be grateful for this convenient bibliography; 
they will find it indispensable. With the inevitable growth of the literature of 
translation in this field, a new edition will be called for at some future date, at 
which time it is to be hoped that some of the defects of the present edition 
may be corrected. 

Dean P. Lockwoop 
HaverrorD CoLLece 
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Standard catalog for public libraries: science and useful arts section: 
an annotated list of 1,800 titles, with a full analytical index. Compiled 
by Minnie Ear Sears. (“Standard catalog series.”) New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1931. Pp. xiv+276. 


The selection of books in this work of some 1,800 annotated titles, about 
550 in science and 1,20 in useful arts, was made with the needs of small and 
medium-sized public libraries in mind, and to them it will prove a valuable 
reference tool of which the need has long been felt. Books recommended for 
first purchase, 440 titles in all, are starred, and prices are included. The selec- 
tion of titles is limited to books in the English language, and out of print books 
are usually omitted. The arrangement according to the Dewey Decimal sys- 
tem is helpful, as is the author, title, subject, and analytical index (pp. 183- 
270). 

The book is called Standard catalog yet the Preface states that the list does 
not include the 1,800 best books in the field covered regardless of their cost 
and availability, but is meant to be a list of such books as the average small 
library will be able to afford. It is an undisputed fact that scientific and tech- 
nical books are very expensive additions to any collection and soon go out of 
date. However, a standard catalogue should include the best books regardless 
of cost. There are now in existence handbooks, encyclopedias, and diction- 
aries, covering almost every field included in this bibliography which fur- 
nish the best sources of information. They should have been included and 
starred for first purchase regardless of price, with a second choice indicated 
for those libraries which could not consider the more expensive books. With 
these as a foundation, the scientific collection could be built up gradually. 
No small or medium-sized library need spend large sums on this type of 
book, but should purchase only those in the fields which are of particular in- 
terest to the community in which the library is situated. Miss Sears has erred 
in frequently omitting these basic tools of which the following are a few ex- 
amples: Society of dyers and colourists, Colour index (1924); American gas 
association, Gas chemist’s handbook (3d ed., 1929); Association of official agri- 
cultural chemists, Official and tentative methods of analysis (2d ed., 1929); A. E. 
Leach, Food inspection and analysis (4th ed., 1920); Gt. Brit. Meteorological 
office, Meteorological glossary (2d ed., 1930); American society of heating and 
ventilating engineers, Annual guide; A. Maerz and M. Paul, Dictionary of 
color (1930); J. W. Mellor, Comprehensive treatise on inorganic and theoretical 
chemistry (10 vols., 1922-30); Sir G. L. Molesworth and H. B. Molesworth, 
Pocket book of useful formulae and memoranda for civil, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers (29th ed., 1929); Carbuilder’s cyclopedia of American practice 
(12th ed., 1928); S.4.E. handbook. 

The following entries which were included in the catalogue should have 
been recommended for first purchase rather than those which were: I. F. 
Henderson and W. D. Henderson, Dictionary of scientific terms ....3;E.J. 
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Crane and A. N. Patterson, Guide to the literature of chemistry; W. Gardner, 
Chemical synonyms; Handbook of chemistry and physics; Locomotive cyclopedia; 
Foundrymen's handbook; A. ¥. Taggert, Handbook of ore dressing; Office ap- 
pliance manual; Sir T. E. Thorpe, Dictionary of applied chemistry, 7 vols. 
(This is the most important set of books in chemical technology, and should 
most certainly have been starred.) 

Books appearing up to the end of 1929 were included, and to these were 
added “‘late in 1930 the outstanding titles of 1930 which libraries had tested 
by use.” If any 1930 titles were inserted surely the following should have 
been among them: G. W. Steward and R. B. Lindsay, Acoustics; A. Webel, 
German-English technical and scientific dictionary; S. Timoshenko, Strength of 
materials, 2 vols.; F. D. Jones, (ed.), Die design and die making; G. E. Gee, 
Gold alloys; Max Bachrach, Fur, a practical treatise; J. H. Walker and Sabin 
Crocker, Piping handbook; T. H. Durrans, Solvents. 

Certain inconsistencies are evident. Scientific travel (508) has been in- 
cluded with one entry when the Preface states, “Books on scientific travel 

. will be found in the History and travel section.” Beery’s Stuff appears 
but similar works such as De Kruif’s Microbe Hunters, Jaffe’s Crucibles, etc., 
do not. A note was made concerning the National research council’s bibliog- 
raphy of bibliographies on chemistry but not for the council’s bibliographies 
on physics and geology. It might have been well to have indicated throughout 
comprehensive bibliographies in the various classes: e.g., C. J. West, Bidii- 
ography of paper and paper making (1900-28). Would an adult seeking a 
book on the sea be pleased to be handed a bit of children’s literature such as 
Young folks book of the sea by T. C. Bridges; or one wishing information on 
geometry find what he sought in the mathematical satire Flatland by E. A. 
Abbott? And why include a book on police dogs under 636.7 when no other 
breed was so favored? It would seem a mistake to recommend Grigg’s Valley 
of ten thousand smokes as a first purchase for information on volcanoes. The 
Nature almanac was included, but the Forestry almanac (1929 ed.), of the 
American tree association and the Highway handbook (1929), of the highway 
education board, which are equally important, were omitted. 

Radio books of 1928 should hardly have been mentioned except in a note, 
as they are almost obsolete now. Dorsey’s Why we behave like human beings, 
while interesting reading, would hardly take the place of Clendenning’s 
Human body, or Howell’s Text book of physiology. 

Omission of the best titles is noticeable throughout the medical section. 
A work similar to the Reference handbook of the medical sciences, edited by 
A. H. Buck (not mentioned) plus Dorland’s American illustrated medical dic- 
tionary (not starred) would suffice the average small library. 

Despite these shortcomings, the catalogue is a notable attempt at a much 
needed enterprise, and we hope that the next edition will remedy some of the 
weaknesses of the last. 


EROME K. Witcox 
Joun Crerar Liprary J 
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United States government publications as sources of information for 
libraries. By ANNE Morris Boyp. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1931. Pp. 329. 

United States government publications as sources of information for libraries 
is not only the “comprehensive, up-to-date manual for use in teaching a course 
on United States government publications,” which Miss Boyd obviously in- 
tended it to be according to her Preface, it is a mine of information for the 
worker with documents in the large depository as well as for the custodian of 
the small library. It consists of 316 pages of informatory matter and bibli- 
ographical data, and an Index of about a dozen pages. Following the Intro- 
duction, it outlines the organization of the government whose publications it 
describes, discusses briefly the nature of U.S. federal documents, devotes one 
chapter to printing and distribution, and another to catalogues and in- 
dexes. Then, in chapter v, the publications of Congress are described, and in 
the subsequent chapters the publications of the executive departments and 
independent establishments. The method of treatment is substantially the 
same in each chapter. In general, the governmental bodies under considera- 
tion are first described as to history, organization, and duties; annotated lists 
of publications follow, sometimes with interesting examples of series titles; 
and the chapters are supplemented by general and specific references. The 
Appendix consists of “Notes on bibliographical form for recording government 
publications”; “Methods of obtaining publications”; and “Miscellaneous.” 
Some of this appended matter might have appeared to good effect, I think, in 
the early chapter on printing and distribution. 

For a documentarian, I should say this publication is now an indispensable 
tool. I say “now,” for it is patently true that, as Miss Boyd says, “any work 
on the subject must be frequently revised if its usefulness is to continue.” 
Miss Boyd’s own mimeographed edition of 1927 is not so sadly out of date, 
but it lacks a feature the presence of which in the printed edition is the differ- 
ence between a treatise and a ready reference work. I refer to the Index. 
Better arranged in its indention, and in its italicization of the titles of publica- 
tions, than the Index in Clarke’s Guide to the use of U.S. government publica- 
tions, it alone makes Boyd more generally usable than either Guerrier’s 
Federal executive departments as sources of information for libraries or the great 
superintendent of documents Check/ist, third edition. Besides the Index it may 
justly claim other superior features. It treats the publications of the execu- 
tive departments and independent establishments with an adequacy entirely 
lacking in Clarke, bringing up to date the unindexed material in Guerrier 
and the less consistently annotated lists in Swanton’s Guide to United States 
government publications. It does for 1931 what Everhart’s 4 Handbook of 
United States public documents did for 1910; in its handling of material it re- 
sembles the Handbook. For a brief, rapid survey of the field it does not sup- 
plant either Wyer’s U.S. government documents or Wroth’s excellent little 


Description of federal public documents. 
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There are several typographical errors; and I have sometimes been in- 
clined to question the need for repeating references to well-known sources 
which might be taken for granted throughout: at these minor matters, how- 
ever, I prefer not to cavil, being grateful that we have this indispensable tool 
in print. 

R. Wess Noyes 


University oF MIcHIGAN 


Catalogue of dramatic portraits in the Theatre Collection of the Harvard 
College Library. By Litutan Arvitta Hatt. Vol. Il: F-K. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 427. 

Volume II of this work carries the catalogue of engraved dramatic portraits 
through the letter K. The arrangement and materials are described in the 
review of Volume I, in the Library quarterly, I (1931), 109. 

Harriet E. Howe 


Grapvuate Lisrary ScHOOL 
University or CuHicaco 


The Student’s history of printing. By Merritt Way Haynes. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. xiii++118. $1.40. 
In the first paragraph Mr. Haynes reveals his point of view: his mood is 


sentimental for he is overwhelmed by the feeling that typographical history 
is noble, romantic, and fascinating. He writes not to enlighten but to inspire. 
Temperamentally he lacks that fine reverence for truth which must underlie 
any historical sincerity. This does not mean that he is consciously dishonest; 
he is merely unable to distinguish a difference between fact and fiction. The 
extent of his ignorance in historical technique is shown by his statement that 
the volume is a source-book. It is really a scrap-book compiled from secondary 
works, good and bad, by one who frequently misreads their meaning. 

The quality of this work will be apparent to anyone who will compare a 
random passage with the books from which it is compiled. For the purpose 
of this review such a test was made, its sole restriction being that the passage 
chosen should fall, for the reviewer’s convenience, within the earlier period. 
The volume was opened at random and pages 16-18 were read somewhat care- 
fully. Here breaks and illustrations reduce the text to less than two full pages, 
but within this brief space were found nine errors of fact and seven deceptive- 
ly positive statements of what are only hypothetical surmises. A cursory read- 
ing of the whole book failed to indicate that the sample chosen fell below the 
general standard. 

How should a librarian treat such a book as this? The question opens a 
much larger problem of censorship than the one usually indicated by the term. 
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Every librarian knows of many such volumes in his custody which are entirely 
misleading because of the incompetence of those who compiled them. They 
exist in every field. Mr. Haynes’s book is not extraordinarily bad. The li- 
brarian who refuses to buy this particular volume has performed but a part 
of his duty. He must also recognize the existence of inferior literature as a 
permanent factor in his professional procedure. Moreover, this is a factor 
which never has been thoroughly studied. Indeed, none of us is competent 
to study it alone. So vast a problem calls for co-operative research over a long 
period of years. When this is done perhaps librarians may have a series of 
criteria whereby books may be graded by cataloguers who are not also 
specialists in subject literature. But in the meantime there are certain pre- 
cautions which any librarian can take today. He can see to it that his refer- 
ence assistants cease to use the subject catalogue as though it were a bibliog- 
raphy. He can also do much toward discouraging his public from falling into 
the same error. Select subject bibliographies, compiled by experts in their 
several fields, already exist in enormous numbers. New ones are constantly 
appearing. A library subject catalogue is only an ordered inventory. It must 
record all available material, good and bad. Thus it should not serve as a 
reader’s guide. 

Mr. Haynes’s book is, as we have seen, grossly misleading. It is also, 
superficially, the most attractive work on its subject available in English, 
perhaps in any language. Any library which acquires a copy must record it 
as a treatise on general typographical history. In any such library, where 
reference work is also done by the subject catalogue alone, every assistant or 
reader searching for the subject must inevitably select this volume: its author 
is academically accredited; the book is recent, brief, illustrated, and in the 
English language. But the selection will be, none the less, a grievous frustra- 


tion of the library’s true social function. 
Pierce Butter 


NewBerry Lisrary 


Bibliography of research studies in education, 1928-1929. Prepared in 
the Library Division Office of Education by Epirn A. Wricur. 
(Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 23.) Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1930. Pp. x+308. $0.46. 
Of the various listings of published studies in the field of education, this 

bulletin of the Office of Education has become a standard reference. It super- 

sedes the periodic list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses in education formerly 
prepared by Monroe at the University of Illinois. 

Within reasonable limits of error the list is complete. “Education” is 
broadly defined to include the entire range of studies from linguistic problems 
in the classics to public-school administration. In fact, the list might well be 
reduced to the benefit of standards in educational research. Many publica- 
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tions of an entirely descriptive nature have less reason to be included than the 
large number of technical studies in other fields which contribute directly tu 
the technical problems of educational research. 

It is to be hoped that the sheer bulk of publication in succeeding years may 
necessitate the use of more rigorous bases for selection. If only the studies that 
employ quantitative methods were included, the annual list would go far to 
offset the baneful influence of the Sixty dest educational books of the year— 
so far as standards of research are concerned. 

There is great need in education as in librarianship to distinguish research, 
which seeks to formulate new principles by means of trustworthy evidence, 
from mere search for ideas in books. The latter activity may and frequently 
does produce findings of great importance; yet there is no reason why scholar- 
ship should encourage patient search any more than any other clerical routine. 

The list under review contains some 3,065 items distributed among 119 
headings. The last of these is “Libraries and reading” which contains 65 
items. These 65 items may be roughly classified as follows: 


Administration of high-school libraries................ 
Leisure reading of elementary-school pupils... ... . . 
Leisure reading of high-school pupils 

Administration of elementary school libraries. ............ 
Adult reading 

Analyses of writing in particular fields............. 
Training of librarians 


Reading collateral to high-school courses 
College library administration . . sth nsialeitasdat as 
Children’s reading in public libraries . 

County libraries . ee ee 

The leisure reading of college ‘students. 

Reading supplementary to elementary school textbooks... . . 


As has already been indicated, the publications listed under each head 
represent a wide range in quality. “Training of librarians,” for example, con- 
tains only descriptive studies, and none of them apply satisfactory checks to 
the reliability of the data reported. Of these the most deserving of inclusion 
in a list of research studies is Miss Farr’s Children’s literature in teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools (Master's thesis, Columbia University, 1928). The 
least deserving is Mr. Cowley’s brochure The Profession of librarianship, in- 
tended merely as a handbook for the recruiting of librarians. The fact that 
this excellent handbook is very much the best thing of its kind is no justifica- 
tion for labeling it research. 

About the same comment could be made upon each of the other twelve 
subheadings of the foregoing list. From the standpoint of legitimacy in a re- 
search list, the administrative studies are least open to criticism. Yet even 
here the predominant type of study is that in wh ich the various administrative 
features of county, college, high-school, and elementary-school libraries are 
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tabulated from questionnaire returns and then summarized for the purpose of 
defining the prevailing or typical practice. 

Considering the 65 publications as a whole, one deplores the absence of 
studies to answer the more fundamental questions implied in the educational 
uses of libraries and reading. For example, What are the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of readers and nonreaders? What is the relative status of reading 
as a form of recreation? By what scholastic or vocational groups and to what 
extent is reading systematically and voluntarily used as a source of informa- 
tion? To what extent is suitable reading available to typical groups of readers 
upon the subjects they most wish to know more about? What are the good 
and bad effects of different kinds and amounts of reading upon children of 
different ages? What library processes are related and what processes are 
unrelated to the satisfaction of the patron? What methods of library ad- 
ministration are in conflict with educational objectives? Wherein might li- 
brarian and teacher co-operate to better advantage? What criteria for book 
selection are most valid and most economical in the different fields of subject 
matter? What measures of library service are most reliable for libraries of 
different types? 

Notwithstanding the criticisms noted, the list of publications is a useful 
reference for students of librarianship and should facilitate the collection of 
writings upon conventional library problems. The fact that most of the best 
studies in the field during the year 1928-29 are included is sufficient recom- 


mendation. , 
Douc.Las WaPLEsS 


GrapvuaTe Lisrary ScHOOoL 
University or Cuicaco 


The Program for elementary school library service. By Lucite F. Farco. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1930. Pp. vi+218. $2.26. 


Better library facilities for elementary schools. Viewed in the light of the 


objectives of education, the working equipment available to the average ele- 
mentary-school child is pathetically inadequate. The shelves of the typical 
classroom are barren except for texts and duplicate sets of readers. All too 
few teachers have either an adequate knowledge of essential sources of in- 
formation or skill in training children to use such sources as the teacher pro- 
vides. A large part of the school population lives in communities where the 
combined library facilities of homes, schools, and public libraries are meager. 
Even where school and public libraries exist, the resources for the most part 
are either inadequate or poorly mobilized for the purposes of school instruc- 
tion. These conditions constitute a serious indictment and should give deep 
concern to all of those who are responsible for education in the elementary 
school. 

A recent publication of the American Library Association gives a clear 
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view of present library facilities, shows how present practices developed, 
evaluates these practices, and suggests how better facilities may be provided. 
This book may be regarded as a handbook for supervisory and administrative 
officers in the school system, as well as for librarians. In no other single vol- 
ume is there to be found so much that is helpful to those who seek to improve 
library facilities in elementary schools. The chapters are concise and well- 
balanced, the style is clear. There is a selected bibliography at the end of each 
chapter and a more extended bibliography at the close of the book. 

The early chapters give a brief history of juvenile literature and trace the 
evolution of library service in and out of schools. The estimate which the 
author gives of the amount of juvenile literature which existed prior to 1900 
is probably too low. In describing the educational revolution which has re- 
sulted in an enriched curriculum, and, consequently, in greatly increased de- 
mands for more adequate school library facilities, the important influence of 
Dr. Dewey is quite rightly stressed. The contributions of other persons who 
have played major parts in this revolution are not mentioned. Whole groups 
who have made contributions comparable to that made by educational philos- 
ophy are not taken into account. Among such groups are the Herbartians, the 
educational psychologists, the educational sociologists, and the specialists in 
curriculum research. 

Chapters iv—vii describe the nature of library service and give principles 
which may be used in the organization of that service. Library programs are 
classified under three types: Type 1, those which provide for the collection 
of books; Type 2, those which work through the enrichment of the reading 
curriculum; and Type 3, those which attempt a much more complete corre- 
lation or integration of library activities with school functions. A detailed 
analysis of the characteristic activities of elementary-school librarians is very 
enlightening. Chapters vili—x describe and evaluate the principal units of pub- 
lic library organization in relation to school service. Definite plans are given 
for co-operative arrangements between libraries and schools. Typical library 
programs are described for four types of communities: ““A—A small, isolated 
community without county library service; B—A city with a public library 
operating under the school district plan; C—A rural county with county li- 
brary service possible; D—A large city, with high-school libraries organized 
independently.” 

The Appendix contains valuable concrete help on specifications for housing 
and equipping elementary-school libraries, on how to make a survey of any 
given community so that the best library program for that community may 
be provided, and on types of contracts covering the most important relation- 
ships between public schools and libraries. 

The trend in library service, as pictured throughout the book, is in the di- 
rection of integrating library service with instruction. These trends are prop- 
erly viewed with whole-hearted approval by the author. If the recommenda- 
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tions which are made in this book were to be carried out, the library facilities 
of elementary schools would be improved enormously. Nevertheless, the 
actual programs which are recommended seem to stop short of the full achieve- 
ment of satisfactory integration. This may be a result of the emphasis in the 
book which seems to fall too exclusively on the school library and on school 
librarians. Indeed, many of the activities which are listed in chapter vii as 
characteristic of elementary-school librarians are more properly the peculiar 
responsibility of classroom teachers, the service of the library being to rein- 
force and supplement the teacher’s best endeavors. If full integration between 
instruction and library service is desired, this will be achieved by focusing 
attention primarily upon the teacher, since it is the needs of learning at a 
given moment and for a given unit of instruction which determine what books 
or other materials are needed. The classroom teacher is responsible for guid- 
ing the children in the study of any given unit of instruction and is, therefore, 
in the best position to make effective use of the books which are appropriate 
to that unit. 

The book might well have included a chapter on the classroom library. 
The important place of the teacher in integrating instruction in library serv- 
ice has already been emphasized. The room in which she teaches has many 
advantages as a temporary depository of the most important books and mate- 
rials which the children need. Accordingly, while the desirability of most of 
the practices which are recommended in the book will be readily admitted, 
the classroom library should be regarded as the capstone of the whole pro- 
gram. If the curriculum has been well made, its centers of focus might well 
constitute the guide not only for the selection and organization of school 
library service but also for the selection and organization of children’s depart- 
ments in public libraries. This proposition can be defended, not merely from 
the standpoint of neatness of integration, but also because, ideally, the curricu- 
lum is concerned with what is most basically valuable in life. Certainly an 
analysis of instructional needs day by day and subject by subject is a neces- 
sary foundation for determining how the library can best serve the school. 

The two preceding paragraphs are not intended as a criticism of the book 
but rather as supplemental to the excellent advice which it contains. It is a 
difficult matter to provide adequate library facilities for elementary schools. 
Gratitude is due Miss Fargo for the painstaking work which she has done in 
preparing this valuable book and to the American Library Association for the 
interest which made this publication possible. The missionary zeal of indi- 
vidual librarians in school and public libraries has been most impressive, and 
the many helpful publications of the American Library Association have been 
an inspiration and a guide to those who teach children, either at school or at 
home. 

Ernest Horn 


Strate University or Iowa 
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Class size in high school English. Methods and results. By Dora YV., 
SmitH. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. 
Xli-+309. $2.50. 

Some years ago the increasing congestion of traffic prompted the idea of 
subways as a possible way out. In another congested aspect of modern life 
educators have felt, on the one hand, protest against higher rates of taxation 
and, on the other, the necessity of decent salaries to attract and hold good 
teachers. Administrators have begun to wonder if big classes were as black 
as they were painted and if, by adaptation of teaching procedures, the large- 
sized section, like the subway, might not be better than its alternatives. The 
present study aims, then “(1) to discover the effect of the size of the class 
upon the efficiency of instruction in ninth-grade English; and (2) to devise 
techniques whereby a large group may be handled effectively with a minimum 
of waste of time and activity and a maximum of attention to and response 
from the individual” (p. 83). 

Miss Smith first analyzes the actual situation in class size in our country 
and summarizes the previous studies of its effect on the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. Then she describes an investigation carried on for two years in the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of Minnesota. The same teacher taught 
two sections of Freshman English, a control group of twenty or twenty-one, 
and an experimental group of fifty-one. Each member of the control group 
was closely paired with a pupil in the experimental group. Miss Smith con- 
cludes that her investigations reveal the following facts concerning the effect 
of class size upon the efficiency of instruction in the groups concerned. 

(1) The efficiency of instruction was independent of the size of the class 
in grammar, punctuation, capitalization, mechanics of reading, and composi- 
tion, exclusive of letter writing. 

(2) The small classes were definitely superior in letter writing and library 
methods. 

(3) Large classes were decidedly advantageous for progress in spelling, 
increase of vocabulary, knowledge of literature, and extent and variety of 
reading activities, including initiative in unsolicited contributions to class- 
room projects, amount of voluntary reading, and general spirit and enthusi- 
asm for the work (p. 108). 

In comparing progress of individual pupils, Miss Smith feels that her re- 
sults indicate . . 


that in a number of instances progress was more consistent in the small classes than in 
the larger groups. They indicate equally clearly that large classes are peculiarly stimu- 
lating to a certain group of pupils who, under the spur of competition of numbers and 
the excitement of “doing things together,” reach heights unattained by any pupils in 
the small classes. On the other hand, there is no evidence in this experiment that 
the lowest pupils in the large group are inferior in achievement to the lowest pupils in 
the small class [p. 120]. 
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There are two serious limitations that persuade us to suspend judgment 
before definitely accepting these conclusions as valid. First of all, there are 
relatively few cases involved. Miss Smith admits this with complete frank- 
ness, but hopes that “‘in as much as the results corroborate those of other sig- 
nificant studies, the attention to detail, the number of angles from which it 
has been possible to approach the problem, and the minuteness of control 
may offset the relatively small number of cases concerned” (p. 91). 

The second limitation is less emphasized, but is to this reviewer a more 
formidable one. “There can be no doubt that the teacher herself entered the 
large class with more of a feeling of responsibility and with a greater sense of 
adventure than she did the small one” (p. 206). What can be done by an ex- 
cellent teacher (and I am confident from reading her book that Miss Smith is 
one) in a situation of constant stimulus—the presence of observers, the thrill 
of pioneering in the techniques for large groups, the interest of research—is 
hard to repeat under more normal conditions. As freshman adviser, Miss 
Smith had unusual opportunity to make extra-class contacts that would help 
mitigate what is often thought of as the necessary impersonality of a big class. 
And it is mostly through these informal contacts that a teacher is able to 
know her pupils well enough to perform two great functions of a teacher of 
literature—interpretation of present experience and preparation for adequate 
meeting of social and emotional needs later. At the moment, at least, we are 
unable to measure the effectiveness of this.phase of English teaching. To be 
sure, there is probably a correlation between ability to teach the measurables 
and the ability to teach the immeasurables, and many an outgrown idea has 
escaped being thrown out by hiding under the bedclothes of tradition. At 
the same time, however, in the absence of better evidence, we must listen to 
the opinion of the great majority of good teachers that too many pupil con- 
tacts makes them “spread themselves thin.” There is, doubtless, a point 
where the law of diminishing returns sets in. Until that optimum number of 
daily pupil contacts can be decided on better evidence (this reviewer feels it 
is between seventy-five and a hundred and fifty) the burden of proof still lies 
with the proponents of large sections. Certainly Miss Smith’s own suggestion 
is admirable—that further study be made of the relative effectiveness of teach- 
ing five sections of twenty each and, with three hours daily of clerical assist- 
ance, three sections of fifty each. In the latter case, the saving of expert time 
for expert work would be a real economy (a saving of 28 per cent, Miss Smith 
estimates), but we must be sure that the results are at least equally good for 
the pupils involved. This is something, in the reviewer's opinion, still to be 
proved. 

Progress in achieving the second aim of this study—devising techniques 
for larger groups—is described most suggestively in chapter vii, the perusal 
of which will reward the student of method as well as the classroom teacher of 
English. There is, perhaps, too great reliance on competition (in one project 
points are won on the number of pages read), but several excellent devices are 
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described with enough detail to make them applicable to less experimental 
classrooms. Miss Smith’s book should stimulate further experiment with such 
technique. 

Any painstaking study of this question should interest librarians whose 
contacts are traditionally made with the individual reader. The possibility 
of group contacts with child and adolescent readers, at least, should be con- 
sidered in the light of the evidence available. 

Irvin C. Potey 


GERMANTOWN FRigenDs SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The W orld’s earliest libraries. By Georce HERBERT BusHNELL. Lon- 
don: Grafton & Co., 1931. Pp. §8. 35. 6d. 

This thin volume (58 pp. octavo) was originally printed serially in the 
Bookman’s journal of 1928-30. It has three main parts: (1) Chaldea, Baby- 
lonia, and Assyria; (2) Phoenicia, Phoenician colonies and settlements, etc.; 
(3) Canaan and the Hebrews. The treatment is popular and the style familiar 
and generally interesting. The author has evidently read widely and made 
copious notes. He asks for “the generous criticism accorded to the pioneer. 
Various histories of libraries have been written, but on the whole the ancient 
history has only been casually treated and many of the libraries mentioned 
here are not recorded in any of them.”” Some recent archaeological finds are 
perhaps here first assembled. The extended discussions of Athanasius Kircher, 
Maderus, Saldanus, and E. C. Richardson (to cite only a few diverse ex- 
amples) rather affect the validity of his general claim. 

As a popular introduction this sketch will be useful in the absence of a 
more extended work. To the student, it will prove inadequate. There is an 
almost total lack of definite citations or other bibliographical helps. In a field 
where the data are so incomplete and uncertain, and the conclusions so often 
conjectural or debatable, there should be very definite clues to sources and 
at least a brief list of material consulted. There is, moreover, neither index 
nor table of contents. 

Typographically, the work suffers because it is a reprint of periodical 
material. It seems evident that the author, freed from the obvious limitations 
of periodical publication, could have expanded his treatment into a real aid 
in a field scantily covered by extant contemporary works. It would be grati- 


fying should he feel inclined to do so later. 
Frank K. WALTER 


University oF MINNESOTA 
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The Handwriting of the Renaissance. Being the development and char- 
acteristics of the script of Shakspere’s time. By Samuet A. TANNEN- 
BpAUM. With an Introduction by AsHtey H. TuHornpike. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. xii+-210; with many 
paleographical examples and fourteen facsimiles. $4.00. 


Dr. Tannenbaum is a well-known physician in New York who, for a num- 
ber of years, has pursued the study of sixteenth-century handwriting, especi- 
ally Tudor script, as an avocation, and is the author of several articles and 
monographs familiar to Shaksperean scholars. The book is of a highly tech- 
nical nature, dealing copiously with linear letters, supralinear letters, infra- 
linear letters, double-length letters, etc. Every letter of the alphabet, both its 
majuscule and its minuscule form, is severally discussed and illustrations given 
of forms. Unfortunately, instead of producing photo-texts in illustration, Dr. 
Tannenbaum exhibits merely letters. Apparently, instead of photographing 
them, he has relied upon his eye and his hand to imitate them, without even 
transcribing them through tracing paper. In consequence the exhibits do not 
always accurately represent things. The two examples of Irish script, Nos. 8 
and g, do not look sufficiently Irish to my eyes and No. 10, which is labeled 
“French (?) uncial script (fourth century),” looks like fifth or sixth century 
semiuncial. And in passing, does Dr. Tannenbaum know of an authentic ex- 
ample of fourth-century Gallic—not “French”— uncial script? 

It is regrettable that the author did not confine himself to a discussion of 
sixteenth-century handwriting, in which he is regarded by many as an expert, 
and refrain from endeavoring to write a brief history of medieval palaeography 
as an introduction to the main subject. For many of his observations are so 
erroneous, or so open to question, that one’s faith in the accuracy of his later 
conclusions is seriously shaken. For example: on page 4 he omits the impor- 
tant statement that the size and form of the earliest capital letters were deter- 
mined by the material, i.e., stone, upon which they were written; page 4: no 
scholar, so far as I am aware, believes that the Codex Romanus of Vergil’s 
Aeneid is of the third century—it may be of the fourth, more probably of the 
fifth or sixth;' page 5: the vo/umen generally had been supplanted by the codex 
as early as the time of St. Jerome, and certainly did not survive unto the 
sixth, to say nothing of the ninth century. There is no evidence, for example, 
that the Theodosian Code (438) ever was written on rolls.? On page 6 Dr. 


* Teuffel and Schwabe, History of Roman literature 1. 231, §9, p. 448. Sandys, History 
of classical scholarship (2d ed.) 1, 635, admits none earlier than the fifth century. 
According to Prou, Manuel de paléographie, p. 38, it is of the sixth century. 


2H. W. Johnston, Latin manuscripts, p. 21; Birth, Buchwesen, pp. 14, 95. Rolls or 
volumina were only continued in the Middle Ages as archive forms, as patent rolls, 
close rolls, parliamentary rolls, etc. See Charles V. Langlois, De monumentis ad priorem 
curiae regia judiciariae historiam pertinentibus (Paris, 1887), and his ““Rouleaux d’arréts 
de la cour du roi au XIII* siécle,” Bid. de P’école des chartes, XLVIII (1887), 177-208. 
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Tannenbaum follows Archbishop Matthew Parker who fondly indulged the 
thought that the “venerable codex,” preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge, was “the very book which St. Augustine brought from 
Rome” in 596. He would have been safer if he had followed Dr. M. R. James." 
The statement on page 7 that the Roman cursive “became the ordinary diplo- 
matic hand of Italy and France, in use till about the ninth century,” is a 
grave error;? and equal with it is the statement which follows, that “the early 
Roman cursive had become so illegible by the thirteenth century that Emper- 
or Frederick II prohibited its further use.” What Frederick II legislated 
against was the use of the degenerate Lombard hand.’ Philip IV of France 
legislated in a similar manner against the fantastic Gothic script current in 
1300. On page Io it is said that the Caroline minuscule “reached its greatest 
perfection at the end of the eleventh century and the beginning of the 
twelfth.” On the contrary, the Caroline script shows degeneracy before goo, 
and could not have “begun to deteriorate . . . . as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury.” I do not follow Dr. Tannenbaum in the statement on page 11 that 
“the court hand was the free, hurriedly written, informal hand which was 
used by all and sundry for business and social purposes, as well as by the 
clerks of courts for ordinary legal documents.” The merchant hand was a 
loose, informal cursive quite distinct from court hand, which was not “hurried- 
ly written” or “informal.” On page 14 the author adheres to the dubious 
story—although Sandys* accepts it—that “Petrarch’s beautiful writing” was 
the model for the famous Aldine or Italic type used in the Aeneid of 1501 and 
other classics. On page 50 it is stated that “the Latin alphabets and the alpha- 
bets derived from them prior to the tenth century had no (minuscule) &,” be- 
cause the sound was expressed by ¢ (hard). This is only in a measure true. 
Its usage is rare, but examples may be seen in a diploma of the Merovingian 
king, Theuderich III (679-80) [kalendas] and in a psalter of the time of 
Charlemagne in which we find Pipino et karolo [Reusens, Eléments de paléog- 
raphie, pp. 40 and 77, with photographs]. On page 52 the implication is that 
the quill was the common instrument for writing in the Middle Ages. This is 
not so. The reed pen was used much more commonly [ca/amus, canna, penna]. 
The quill pen is first mentioned by Isadore of Seville in the seventh century, 
but there is little evidence of its use before the thirteenth.s 


: The Libraries of Dover and Canterbury; also Trans. bib. soc., VIII, 114. 


2 See Prou, op. cit., p. 106. 


3 Giry, Histoire de diplomatique, p. 515; Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. diplom. Frederick 
IT, II, 91, note; IV, 56. 


4 Op. cit., II, 99. 

5 Prou, op. cit., p. 27; Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (4th ed., 1896), pp. 
219-28, which Dr. Tannenbaum erroneously cites in the bibliography as Das Schrift- 
tum im Mittelalter. E. K. Rand’s Script of Tours is not cited, and one wonders how many 
of the works enumerated, e.g., Lowe, The Beneventan script, have actually been used. 
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Dr. Tannenbaum has some interesting information in regard to medieval 
signs of notation. Almost every letter of the alphabet (apart from those used 
in the Roman numeral system), according to him, possessed a numerical sig- 
nificance. Thus A, or a, stood for 50; with a dash over it for 500; B stood for 
300 or 300,000; E stood for 250; F stood for 40 or 40,000, etc. I plead igno- 
rance of this usage. It is novel information to me. Was it English usage? I do 
not know of any continental instances. 

James WestFALL THompson 
University oF Cuicaco 


The Mirror of the Parisian bibliophile. By Atrrep Bonnarpor. 
Translated and edited by THEopore Wes.tey Kocu. Illustrated 
by José Loncoria. Chicago: Privately printed, 1931. 
Librarianship has its amenities no less than its asperities of official duty. 

No man of normal instincts can spend his days in library activities without 

becoming aware of a penumbra of humanities and humors. To turn one’s 

interest exclusively to this border region is to become dilettante. To regard 
it curiously as a decorative fringe is a mark of maturity in professional culture. 

The substantial quality of Mr. Koch’s achievements as a bibliographer and 
as a library administrator are proof enough, if one is needed, that he has no 
delusions of where this book should stand in the literature of librarian- 
ship. The taste and affectionate amusement he has put into his production 
are equal proof that he does not underestimate the real values of such ma- 
terial. Bonnardot’s text is a fictional study of the whimsicalities of the book 
collector’s personality, touched, as is proper, by the satirical atmosphere of its 
Gallic scene. The English of this version preserves the ironic tang that belongs 
to the original. 

But the happiest element in this American edition is no doubt the cleverly 
simple drawings of José Longoria which are here reproduced from the Spanish 
edition of 1926. These, with the handsome typography and binding designed 
by Mr. Kittredge, will delight the fortunate five hundred who become 
possessed of copies. 

This is the fifth volume of stories for and about book collectors which Mr. 
Koch has translated from the French and printed during the past two years. 
The first was a collection of five short stories issued by the Caxton Club in 
an edition of three hundred copies for its members. These Tales for bibliophiles 
included “The Bibliomaniac” by Charles Nodier; “The French pastry cook” 
by Alexander Dumas; “A Bibliophile’s hell” by Charles Asselineau; ““A Copy 
of Hennepin” by Charles Basset; and “A Letter on bibliophiles” by Georges 
Duhamel. The second volume, Flaubert’s youthful tale Bibliomania, was 
privately printed by Mr. Koch while in France in the summer of 1929. The 
following autumn he printed privately in Chicago, again in limited edition, 
Charles Nodier’s Francesco Colonna, a fanciful tale to explain the writing of 
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the Dream of Poliphilus; this latter, illustrated with outline drawings of 
disputed origin, was printed by Aldus in 1499. Nodier’s book was enriched, 
in the Koch edition, by photogravure reproductions of Tomaso da Modena’s 
frescoes of monks at work in their cubicles, copying and illuminating manu- 
scripts. 

Mr. Koch’s next volume was the first book to bear the imprint of the 
Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. It was a translation of Fogazzaro’s Eden 
Anto, the tale of an old collector fallen on evil days who had lost everything 
but a copy of the rare “‘Ariosto” of 1532. Printed at the Grabhorn Press, and 
illustrated with facsimiles of the “Ariosto” in question, the book was further 
embellished by a reproduction of a letter by Ariosto relating to this edition 
and of manuscript notes in the Morgan Library copy. In addition, there are 
some quaint illustrations done by Rene Gockinga and printed in sepia. 

The present volume, The Mirror of the Parisian bibliophile, is the most 
ambitious of the series issued thus far by Mr. Koch. Any librarian of taste 
and forethought will do well to leave circulars which describe it, or indeed any 
of the others, about his family home during the week that precedes his 
birthday. 

Pierce BuTLer 
NewBerry Liprary 


The Changing educational world, 1905-1930. Papers read on the oc- 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. Edited by Atvin C. Euricu. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. xii+311. $3.00. 

As the subtitle indicates, the occasion for the publication of this volume 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. As a consequence, the approach to 
some of the subjects treated is not so broad as the main title would indicate. 
In some cases the treatment centers largely around the development of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. However, the discussion of these sub- 
jects is not so provincial as this statement might imply, due to the breadth 
of view that has characterized the program of study of educational problems 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Including the Introduction the volume consists of twenty-five chapters. 
These are grouped under five main headings or themes: “Education and the 
new world”; ““The University School of Education”; “Educational trends”’; 
“Educational pioneering in Minnesota”; and “The College of Education at 
the University of Minnesota.” The local flavor is most pronounced in the 
last two of these main headings. 

In opening a discussion of the subject of ““New Problems in Education,” 
Commissioner William J. Cooper emphasized the recency of the development 
of the scientific attitude toward education by the statement: “There is too 
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little back of the twenty-five years to make us feel that the University of 
Minnesota missed very much in not having a college of education in the 
earlier period.” The truth of this few would gainsay. But, in spite of the 
marked advance that has been made in the quarter of a century covered in 
this volume, now that scientific inquiry has started in the field of education 
it seems not unlikely that the developments of the next quarter of a century 
will make it possible to repeat these words with almost as great force as they 
now possess. Let us hope that this may be true. 

The book deserves a place in the libraries of all those who are interested 
in education as a profession. The high standard set by the University of 
Minnesota Press is maintained in this volume so that the possessor has not 


only a useful volume but one that has been well done. 
Georce A. Works 


. 
University oF CuHIcaco 
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STUDIES AVAILABLE BY INTERLIBRARY LOAN 


Eight theses have to date been accepted by the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. Since some of the studies have 
not been noticed elsewhere, the following list is published for the 
benefit of students who may wish to consult them. The School hopes 
to establish a series of monographs in which these and forthcoming 
studies from the school or from the profession at large may be pub- 


lished. ' 
DOCTORS’ THESES 
Kweli, Cutu-Ber. “Bibliographical and administrative problems aris- 
ing from the incorporation of Chinese books in American libraries.” 


January, 1931. 

The thesis is a discussion and an attempt at the solution of the problems 
arising in the cataloguing, classification, and shelving of Chinese books in 
American libraries. The main body of the work is prefaced by histories and 
descriptions of the chief collections of Chinese books in America. 


Upton, ELeanor Stuart. “A Guide to sources of seventeenth cen- 
tury English history in selected reports of the Royal Commission 
on historical manuscripts. June, 1930. Pp. xiii+208. 

This thesis outlines in the Introduction the scope, history, and structure 
of the reports and describes the existing guides and indexes to them. The 
thesis itself gives the contents of the reports, classifying them according to the 
periods covered, as follows: 


I. General collections covering 1603-89 
II. Collections covering 1603-25 

III. Collections covering 1625-42 

IV. Collections covering 1642-49 
V. Collections covering 1649-60 

VI. Collections covering 1660-85 

VII. Collections covering 1685-89 


The whole of the material is covered by a subject index (pp. 107-98). 


Conoit, Lester Davin. “Studies in Roman printing type of the fif- 
teenth century.”’ April, 1931. Pp. xxili+-240. 

Mr. Condit introduces a method of identifying the printers of fifteenth- 
century books by the measurement of the angles of certain letters, notably 4, 
M, N, V, and Z. The method is confined to Roman types of the period. 
The introductory portion is concerned with the description of the method; 
while in the body of the work are the measurements, for comparative pur- 
poses, of many examples of Roman types known to have been employed by 
fifteenth-century printers. Included is an alphabetical index of printers with 
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citations to published type facsimiles. The work is intended to supplement 
Haebler, Typen repertorium. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Coss, Mary E. “The Collateral reference function of the teachers 
college library as affected by the holdings of other local libraries.” 


June, 1930. 

Data bearing on the question implied by the title were obtained at the 
State Teachers College of Albany, New York, and were compared with simi- 
lar data available from seven arts colleges in the Middle West, to correct any 
errors resulting from conditions peculiar to the one institution studied. 

Sources of such reading are as follows: the college library, 56.0 per cent; 
the State Library, 11.5 per cent; the Albany Public Library, 8.2 per cent; the 
college bookstore rental shelf, 0.3 per cent; instructors’ books, 2.4 per cent; 
other libraries than the three aforementioned, 0.9 per cent; miscellaneous 
sources, 13.8 per cent; source uncertain or not specified, 6.5 per cent. The 
place of residence influences somewhat the source of the students’ reading. 

Conclusions reached in the study are as follows: 

a) The college library should not rely on other libraries for titles definitely 
assigned for required reading, unless such titles are always available for ref- 
erence, the number of the students in the class small, and the cost of the 
books more than the departmental allowance can afford. 

4) The college library may rely upon other libraries for certain types of 
assignments in which the students are allowed to choose their own topics and 
sources. 

c) In what fields the college library may rely upon other local libraries to 
supply needs for such assignments must be studied with reference to facts con- 
cerning the local situation. 

d) A technique, developed in the present study, is suggested for deter- 
mining the relative insufficiency of the college library and the relative need 
of each department for duplicate copies of titles in heavy demand. 

Crompton, Marcaret. “A Technique for describing the reading in- 

terests of adults.” August, 1929. 

A description of methods employed in the analysis of non-fiction articles 
published in the United States since 1918 and in classifying the articles under 
appropriate topics. The topics were organized in the form of a checklist for 
use in selecting the topics of most interest to any given group of adult readers. 
Accounts of later developments of this study have been published in the 
Library quarterly and elsewhere. 


Harrincton, Mitprep P. “A Technique for describing children’s 
reading interests.” March, 1931. 


The technique herein described reflects at several points the study by 
Crompton in a closely related field. It consists, like Crompton’s, in preparing 
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a checklist of topics that may be used to determine patterns of reading inter- 
est in respect to sex, age, grade level, and social environment. 

The topics are based on the classification of subjects discussed to the ex- 
tent of a paragraph or more in some sixty titles. The titles were selected 
with sufficient care to establish the fact that each was read or re-read with 
genuine interest by members of the one-pupil group with whom the study 
was conducted. Ratings by boys and by girls of the ninth and of the fifth 
grades establish a satisfactory reliability and reveal suggestive facts concern- 
ing the relative influence of age and sex upon subject interest. 

The checklist is not available for general use until a more extensive sam- 
pling of juvenile literature has been made and until the classification of head- 
ings has been revised experimentally. When this additional work has been 
done the technique should prove serviceable to children’s librarians, teach- 
ers, and publishers in the selection of subjects on which designated groups of 
children prefer to read. 


Martin, Dorotuy Girrorp. “A Comparison of corporate entry for 
societies, institutions, and miscellaneous bodies in the catalog codes 
of the United States and Europe.” June, 1931. 

Miss Martin here considers the similarities and differences between the 
rules for cataloguing in use in the United States and those in use in Europe, 
so far as they concern the types of material requiring, in the American code, 
the form of entry known as “corporate.” The paper may be considered as a 
contribution to the subject of co-operative cataloguing, since it lists in detail 
those points in which American and European codes are not in agreement. 
Thirty-six codes are considered, including all those important in America and 
Europe. The consideration of the codes themselves is prefaced by a historical 
sketch of the development of the various national codes, and by critical esti- 
mates of the methods employed for the entry of societies, periodicals, etc. 


Wins.ow, Amy. “A Study of data pertinent to the advising of adult 


readers.”’ June, 1929. 

A list of some seventy types of information concerning the needs of adult 
readers was prepared from a wide variety of sources. Not every type of in- 
formation would be useful to the staff of any one library, but each type would 
presumably be useful to some library. The types of information range from 
such purely factual items as address and telephone number to facts regarding 
occupational problems, personal hobbies, and frequency of library attendance. 

The study indicates with considerable definiteness how any desired types 
of information may be obtained, how such information may be applied in the 
daily administration of the library, how certain items contribute to studies of 
purely local problems, and what other types of information are needed for the 
investigation of each fundamental problem affecting the relations of the li- 
brary staff to the individual reader. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


reference service which The Book of 
Knowledge gives is twofold. Material is ar- 
ranged so that the children can easily find for 
themselves the things they want to know; and 
information is presented so attractively that they 
love to read it. 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in Stanford University, and Margaret Lima 
in Children’s Reading, reporting upon an investi- 
gation of children’s reading interests made in the 
course of a study of the traits of gifted children, 
say “1827 school children of grades one to eight 
were asked to list the four or five books that they 
had most enjoyed reading during the past year 
(p. 73) .... with the exception of The Book of 


Knowledge, all of the most liked books are 
fiction” (p. 75). 

Another valuable contribution of The Book'of 
Knowledge to children’s welfare is its abundance 
of character-building material. Articles, answers 
to questions, biographies, stories, poems and 
pictures instill in the child a love of truth, loy- 
alty, self-reliance and other desirable standards 
of behavior that must be established in the years 
of childhood. 


A guide to the material in The Book of 
Knowledge especially adapted to the building 
of character will be sent free to libraries on re- 
quest. Write for your copy today. 


Free to Libraries—Guide to Character-building 
in The Book of Knowledge 
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